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It keeps you in touch 


with every move 


SuccessFUL business men are con- 
stantly using Long Distance to ‘ 
keep abreast of today’s fast-mov- ey 
ing markets. They get quick action 

on important matters, because the telephone puts 
them where they want to be. . . at the psycholog- 
ical moment for being there! 

Companies in every line of business tell us of 
the interesting, worth-while results they get from 
their organized every-day use of Long Distance. 
Here’s what the President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana says: “‘It would be difficult to keep 
our organization functioning efficiently without 
the close touch provided by the telephone. Long 
Distance really eliminates distance.”’ 

Every department of Standard Oil of Indiana 
relies heavily upon this swift, cost-cutting service. 
From Chicago, executives supervise the work of 
30 sales divisions in 13 states; and the division 
offices in turn direct activities involving many 
thousands of retail outlets. When important 
announcements like price changes are made, 
the telephone plays a leading role. 








Manufacturing at the company’s 
five great refineries is controlled 
by aid of frequent Long Distance 
conferences with plant managers. 
Distribution of millions of gallons of gasoline daily 

. with thousands of trucks and tank cars con- 
stantly on the move . . . is also directed largely 
by telephone. 

Smaller companies find Long Distance equally 
as valuable as larger ones. A New England coal 
wholesaler says: ‘‘By telephone, our only limit 1s 
the territory we want to ship to.”’ 

All over America, the Bell Telephone Con- 
panies are helping business concerns to use Long 
Distance effectively and profitably. They will gladly 
do the same for you. Just call your local Business 
Office. You incur no obligation whatever. 








TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


8:30 

From To Daytime 7 P.M. P, M. 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .50 $ 40 $3 
Kansas City St. Louis 15 1.00 70 
New York Atlanta 3.00 2.45 1.65 
San Francisco Detroit 7.50 6.00 4,50 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Wanted: Stabilization. 


Even a 50-cent $ (Dollarette) 
would be preferable to a wildly fluc- 


tuating $. 


Why not one more experiment: 
Leave business alone for a while? 


Congress may astonish by acting 
circumspectly. 


Washington is now to have a taste 
of its own copiously-dispensed medi- 
cine, criticism. 


Watch silver. 


How many banks will not re-open 
January 2? 


Judging by offerings, it should be 
called the Insecurities Act. 


. 


Oil shares are having smoother 


sailing. 


Big imsurance companies have 
weathered the storm gratifyingly. 


Inflation and utility-rates deflation 
don’t make sense. 


Roosevelt's best policy of all is his 
inexhaustible cheerfulness. 


headed 


Low-priced 
higher. 


auios are 


Repeal won't repeal all expected 
of it. 


The Federal Reserve Advisory 
Council shows no reserve in con- 
demning fluctuating currency. 


Bureaucratic licensing would lead 
to license. 


1934 will be either a very good or 
avery bad year. 


Let’s hope, 


pray—and act con- 
Structively, 
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Give a book by B. C. FORBES 


for Christmas! 





For years B. C. Forbes’ books have been popular Christmas presents among business men. 
This year, more than ever, they will be welcome (and inexpensive) gifts. They cheer, inspire 
and help. They give just that note of optimism which is so badly needed these days. 


Here are a few suggestions: 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Fifty personal interviews by B. C. Forbes clearly showing 
the vast difference between the old and the new leaders. The 
book goes back over fifteen years of business leadership to the 
stirring days of Andrew Carnegie—Robert Dollar—Henry Frick 
—and George F. Baker, and takes you to the rim of the new 
era in business. A veritable history of American enterprise 
and vision. 


442 Pages. 50 Illustrations. Special DeLuxe Edition. 
Beautifully Bound in Hand-tooled Leather. Deckle 
edges. Autographed by B. C. Forbes. $10.00. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


Just .what do you get out of business besides money? What 
is life to you—what are you worth to yourself and others? 

What are your assets as a human being? How do you rank 
in courage, in happiness, in the affection of your associates? 

Can you laugh at a depleted bank account? Can you enjoy 
the riches that cannot be bought with money? 

Have you your share of spiritual wealth—of love—of joy— 
of the things that even the poorest in money may have in fullest 
measure? 

The world is yours to enjoy if you will only be a human 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A thousand thoughts on life and business! 

Edition after edition of this inspiring book has been printed— 
and the demand for it increases. 

Completely indexed so that you may quickly find a gem on 
every form of human aspiration, motive and action. 

A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. An ideal 
present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 


165 Pages. Regular Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST 


The romance of the West told in the stories of fourteen men 
who are the torchbearers in modern Western civilization. Here’s 
all the romance of enterprise and courage. A book as thrilling 
as fiction—an epic of adventure and daring. A vivid picture of 
the development of desert and plain, of oil and the mines, of 
shipping and export. 


343 Pages. 15 Full Page Illustrations. Regular 
Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


being—if you will only look beyond your ledgers—out into life, 
art, literature, nature, music. , 
How can you get the most out of life? 


256 Pages. Regular Price $2.50. Special $2.00 
KEYS TO SUCCESS 


This book alone will not unlock success for you. But it does 
show you how to use the keys that fit the doors of Opportunity. 
Every page will give you a thought—every word is a seed. It’s 
one of those books that become a man’s companion. 

An invaluable help to every business man, young or old, who 
is not too narrow-minded to benefit from the guidance of others. 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. 

Hard times have not stopped America’s Automotive Giants— 
Thev go ahead—they look ahead! 

Who are they?—What manner of men are they? B.C. Forbes 
knows them and tells you about them in this book. 

Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler 
—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering— 
Alvan Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr.—H. H. Timken and many more. 





255 Pages. Regular Price $2.00. Special $1.50 305 Pages. Regular Price $2.50. Special $1.50 


DETACH AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. NOT MUCH TIME UNTIL CHRISTMAS! 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 12FI 
Send one copy each of the following B..C. Forbes books: 


(1 How to Get the Most Out of Business—$2.00 
(] Forbes Epigrams—$1.50 
O Keys to Success—$1.50 


(] Men Who are Making America—$2.25 
(| Men Who are Making the West—$1.50 
(1 Automotive Giants of America—$1.50 


Street, City and State 
and your handsome Christmas Card announcing my gift. 


Giver’s Name 
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My Remittance for $........ is enclosed. For additional copies and recipients please use your letterhead. 
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“With All Thy Geiting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


COMMENT 


By B.C. FORBES 


Roosevelt UNDERSTAND  tthat _—Presi- 
Eager to dent Roosevelt has overridden 
Forestall even his most intimate anti-inflation 
Congress advisers because he is eager to carry 


through “reflation” before Congress 
assembles on January 3. The belief in inner circles is 
that the President has in mind decreeing a 50-cent dollar, 
accompanied or followed by a return to the gold standard 
here, preferably in agreement with Britain, France and 
other vital nations. I am told that Mr. Roosevelt would 
have preferred to proceed more slowly along the path 
of inflation, but that he feels certain that, unless the job 
were finished up by the end of the year, Congress would 
immediately proceed to adopt measures still more infla- 
tionary than any yet sanctioned. 


Regularly cultivate regular customers, or they may be- 
come irregular. 


ESPITE all pressure to have 


Capital 

“Blockade” the new Federal Securities 
Unlikely to Act modified, I learn that President 
Be Lifted Roosevelt intends to make no such 


recommendation to Congress. Recent 
revelations, particularly those concerning banker Albert H. 
Wiggin’s stock market ‘operations, have convinced the 
President, it is authoritatively said, that, instead of relax- 
ing restrictive legislation, still further steps to protect 
investors should be instituted. Until the Wiggin and 
Sinclair stock-jugglery disclosures, the investment fra- 
ternity were hopeful that Washington would recognize 
the importance of “lifting the present capital-raising 
blockade ;” but little hope is now entertained. 

The Securities Act is acting as a sieve; it is winnowing 
the wheat from the chaff, unquestionably. Only, it is 
the chaff which investors are permitted to purchase. Thus 
far there has been a deluge of tenth-rate offerings of 
“securities,” but a dearth of high-grade offerings by stand- 
ard corporations of recognized merit. The law allows 
irresponsible promoters to flourish, but has deterred 
directors of well-established corporations from sanction- 
ing issues of stocks or bonds regardless of the urgent 
need for raising money. 

Verily, “the law is an ass.” 


Loose living brings tight times. 


Industry, USINESS leaders have been 
Business, afraid to say “boo” for months. 
Decide to No matter how convinced they were 
Speak Out of the wunsoundness of certain 


Washington proposals, they elected 
to remain silent rather than risk incurring the hostility 
of all-powerful plutocrats. So far have some Washington 
officials gone in browbeating employers while coddling 
organized labor that employers have resolved to unite in 
order to become articulate. 

The mis-named “Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States” has proved so futile, so useless, so inconsequential, 
so abortive, all through the critical period when a body 
genuinely representative of business and industry could 
have rendered invaluable service, that influential leaders 
are forming an organization that will speak out freely. 

Washington all along has criticized most freely; now 
it is to undergo the experience of being criticized. 

Business urgently needs a responsible, authoritative, 
confidence-commanding mouthpiece. 

Without free speech no people can long remain truly 
free. 


Beautiful deeds are worth more than the most beautiful 
old masterpieces. 


Keep hopping and hoping. 


Early ON’T further delay Christmas 
Christmas shopping. Unless the whole 
Shopping Recovery program miscarries, the 
Will Pay price trend will be upwards. On 


another page will be found securi- 
ties recommended as Christmas gifts. Recipients, by 
holding on to their gifts, are likely to enjoy substantial 
increase in their value by and by. Most stocks and ordi- 
nary bonds are to-day selling distinctly below “normal.” 
Returning prosperity will logically enhance their market 
worth materially. In these times, securities constitute 
a most acceptable gift. They are peculiarly appropriate 
now that the giving of gold is banned. 


Lighten lives. 


If you want to get much done, don’t do it all yourself. 





CONOMIC fog envelops the country. 

Unlike mariners and aviators when fog descends, 
business men cannot remain idle in port. They must, no 
matter what the weather, pilot some kind of course. 

What policy should be adopted? 

First, whatever rules are definitely laid down by Wash- 
ington must be followed in playing the game—though 
meanwhile it is entirely proper to strive to have unfair 
rules changed. 

Next, it must be universally recognized that if every 
business and every individual were to refuse to function 
beyond the lowest possible minimum, depression would 
breed demoralization, probably chaos. 

“The play must go on.” 

Everybody is eager to learn what is likely to happen to 
the dollar. 

Nobody knows, probably not even President Roosevelt, 
for a certainty. 

Two courses would seem open: Either the Government 
may attempt to stabilize the dollar around 60 cents; or 
continue arbitrarily to put a higher price-tag on gold until 
the dollar shrinks to 50 cents, and then, perhaps in con- 
junction with leading European nations, restore our cur- 
rency to the gold basis. 

Should stabilization be determined upon at approxi- 
mately current levels, the immediate effect upon specula- 
tive prices might not be pronounced. But if the Govern- 
ment demonstrated its ability to prevent further pro- 
nounced fluctuations in the dollar, the influence upon in- 
vestment, upon capital-raising and upon security and com- 
modity prices would normally be strengthening, gradually 
rather than spectacularly. 

Should the President decree a return to the gold stand- 
ard on the basis of a 50-cent (gold) 
dollar, there might well be an out- 
burst of sensational speculation for 
the rise, in commodities, in raw ma- 


THE ABSENT-MINDED 
PROFESSOR AGAIN 


FORBES for 


How to Battle Against the Economic Fog 


Whether the President will be moved by the impending 
agitation for “sound currency,” to be led by the eminent 
Professor Sprague and participated in by conservative 
bodies, institutions and individuals, is questionable. Pro- 
fessor Sprague did not mince words when resigning: 

I am in such fundamental disagreement with the monetary 
policies which have recently been adopted that I have decided to 
resign my post in the Treasury. . . . I am opposed to the present 
policy of depreciating the dollar through gold purchases in for- 
eign markets for two reasons. I am convinced that this policy 
will prove ineffective in securing a speedy rise in prices... . 
The present policy threatens a complete breakdown of the credit of 
the Government. . . . We have recently experienced distrust of 
banks spreading like wildfire throughout the country. A similar 
wave of currency distrust threatens. . . . I have reached the con- 
clusion that there is no defense from a drift into unrestrained 
inflation other than an aroused and organized public opinion. 

Already there have been ominous tremblings in the 
U. S. Government bond market. This is most disquieting, 
especially as our whole Government-sponsored Recovery 
Program is predicated upon the Treasury’s ability to float 
more billions and billions. 

All this admittedly befogs the economic outlook. 

Admittedly, some recession has followed the mid-Sum- 
mer boomlet. 

Yet, we must keep on keeping on. 

Happily, the economic outlook throughout the world is 
towards betterment. 

Happily, actual consumption at home has been well 
sustained. 

Happily, unemployment promises to be progressively 
reduced by the launching of Governmental projects and 
the rapid expansion of Federal relief disbursements. 

Happily, the public in general retain faith that the 
Chief Executive will prove able to engineer the country 
out of the depth on to the highroad of prosperity. 

Whatever misgivings men of af- 
fairs may harbor, they stand to lose 
more by getting into a blue funk, re- 
fusing to play the game because they 





terials, in stocks, in low-priced bonds, a 
and in the general price level, but a 
decided decline in U. S. Government 
and other choice obligations selling 
around par and paying a fixed rate of 
interest. 

How long the inflationary excite- 
ment would last is beyond foretelling. 
Creditor classes, savings depositors, 
insurance policyholders, individuals 
and families drawing income from 
assets, owners of the highest-grade 
bonds, holders of mortgages all would 
suffer shrinkage in their wealth and 
in their purchasing power. 

At the moment, the outlook is that 
President Roosevelt does not intend 


/ wow Siuty! 


 \ FORGOT HE WAS 
\ HOLDING MY” 
, EGGS / 









don’t like some of the new rules and 
doing their worst to bring on stagna- 
tion and disturbance, than by patrioti- 
cally striving to make the best of 
conditions as they find them, exercis- 
ing rational courage and doing every- 
thing within reason to co-operate in 
re-establishing confidence and to lift 
the country out of the prevailing fog. 

Running away from responsibili- 
ties, if widely persisted in, would 
court ruin all around. 





Let us do our utmost to have sen- 
sible rules promulgated, yes. But 
whether we like or dislike the rules 
that are officially decreed, let us plcy 
the game manfully, play to win for 








to stop until the groundwork has been 
laid for establishing a 50-cent dollar. 


Copyright, 1933, New York Tribune, Inc. Courtesy 
New York Herald-Tribune 


ourselves and our organization—and 
the nation. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 













Philip G. Johnson 


Thomas Morgan J. T. Trippe 


ENRY FORD was showing me his airport at 
Detroit. 

“Do you go in for flying?” I asked. 

“No; that’s a young man’s game. My son Edsel is more 
interested in aviation,” he replied. 

While talking, since then, with E. L. Cord, who has 
become so prominent a factor in the aircraft industry, and 
with Ernest R. Breech, picked by General Motors to head 
their aviation activities, I recalled Mr. Ford’s remark, and 
decided to dig into the facts. 

The average age of heads of the largest aviation enter- 
prises in this country is extraordinarily low—only 38. 

No other important industry is under such youthful 
commanders-in-chief. Here are the facts: 

Ernest R. Breech, president of North American Avia- 
tion, is 36; Philip G. Johnson, head of United Aircraft & 
Transport, is 39; Lucius B. Manning, head of Aviation 
Corporation, is 39; Thomas Morgan, head of Curtiss- 
Wright, is 46; W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, is 34; Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan-American 
Airways, is 34. 

Youth for daring; age for deliberation. 


UGH B. BAKER, the former go-getting president 

of the National City Company, has re-entered the 
financial arena as head of an important Stock Exchange 
firm, 


HE truth, like murder, will out. 

It now transpires that Albert H. Wiggin’s prac- 
tices, as head of America’s largest bank, did not appeal to 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, brother-in-law of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who joined the Chase when the Equitable Trust, 
of which he was president, amalgamated with Wiggin’s 
institution. 

This confirms rumors which long persisted in Wall 
Street. 

When Lawyer Aldrich discovered that Wiggin had 
been feathering his own nest, by large-scale speculation, 
and that Wiggin had lent scores of millions of dollars to 
projects of questionable soundness, he put his foot down. 

Wiggin, long accustomed to having his own way, didn’t 
relish having his wings clipped. So he quit. 

Aldrich has exhibited a degree of courage seldom 
essayed by any banker. He did something which any 


other banker would have hesitated to do: he threw down 








7 






the gauntlet to J. P. Morgan & Company. Naturally, he 
has stirred up a veritable hornet’s nest of enemies. Wall 
Street asks, “Will they be able to ‘get’ him, or, with the 
Rockefeller backing, will he succeed in becoming the fore- 
most New Deal banker in America, enjoying an unparal- 
leled measure of public confidence ?” 

It is an interesting situation. 


ee HEN are you coming back into the ring?” I 
asked Charles E. Mitchell, ex-president of the 

National City Bank of New York, when I ran into him 
the other day. 

“Before starting out, I prefer to wait until the fog 
lifts,’ was his emphatic reply. 

Everywhere I go men confess that they are in a “fog.” 

Happily, never in the history of the world has there 
been a fog which did not sooner or later lift. 


God isn’t in us until we put Him there. 


Do You TORBES consistently opposed 
Want to recognizing Russia, on the basis 
Lend to that there is absolutely nothing in 
Soviets? common between Soviet principles 


and American principles: Soviets 

have done their best to destroy religion, have desecrated 
the home, have pledged themselves to foster revolution in 
every “capitalistic” nation, including the United States. 

No matter what our personal feelings and convictions 
may be, we must accept recognition of Russia. But are 
you and I willing to lend any of our savings to Com- 
munistic Russia? Having been “stung” as we have been 
“stung” through lending to other nations not openly hos- 
tile to our form of government, not avowedly anxious to 
overthrow “capitalistic” institutions, why should we be 
eager to hand over any of our hard-earned dollars to peo- 
ple who do not disguise the fact that they would like to 
destroy our government and bring about revolution here? | 

True, a lot of high-falutin’ phrases can be and are being 
trotted out about the absurdity of our 125,000,000 people 
refusing to recognize the existence in this world of a still 
larger nation. But in our personal lives don’t we avoid 
anybody who does not seek to disguise the fact that he 
would like to undo us? Bluntly, America’s recognition of 
Russia will mean very little in the realm of actualities, in 
the realm of commerce, unless we furnish Russia the 
funds wherewith to buy from us. I don’t choose to buy 
the bonds of any government which proclaims its deter- 
mination to stir up revolution in my country. Do you? 
The truth is that few American business enterprises will 
elect to sell anything to Russia on credit. 

Should we, as taxpayers, be compelled to lend our sav- 
ings to Russia? 

President Roosevelt is to be congratulated on the terms 
and promises he exacted from Mr. Litvinoff. But other 
countries have learned that Soviet promises mean little. 


Service alone justifies fame. 
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“Now That Repeal Is Here—” 





Ewing Galloway 


As distillers get ready for repeal, strange words and 

phrases fly from tongue to tongue—pure pot still— 

blending—rectifying—perambulating bars—slop-dry- 

ers. Here’s what’s going on in this Rip Van Winkle* 
of industries as it wakes from its long sleep 


ROHIBITION is over. The 
troubles of the liquor industry 
are not. 

The liquor makers’ greeting to re- 
peal is much more restrained than 
the brewers’ welcome to beer. For 
distribution is a tangle. Laws are a 
jumble. Bootlegging and counter- 
feiting raise sinister heads. No one 
knows what demand will be. Few 
are willing to predict retail prices. 

The only certain fact to-day is that 
the liquor business won’t be quite the 
same business it was in 1918. 

In production, concrete may re- 
place wood for grain silos; steel may 
replace wood for tanks; in well- 
planned plants gravity may, to a 
large extent, replace mechanical 
pumping; air conditioning may help 
to increase alcohol yields; and the 
greatly developed cereal milling in- 
dustry may teach distillers new things 
about grain milling. On the whole, 
however, production changes are ex- 
pected to be surprisingly few. None 
are fundamental—except the chem- 





*Anyway, legally. 


ical aging process by which, it is 
claimed, the equivalent of 17-year- 
old whiskey can be turned out in 
little more than a day. A company 
in Philadelphia is ready to prove that 
it can be done, but rival distillers 
profess to be skeptical. 


RICING is a puzzle. If prices 
are too high, bootleggers may 
thrive; if too low, consumption may 
soar. The industry “guesses” that 
whiskey will be from two to four 
dollars a quart, depending on quality 
—a level which, it thinks, may be 
midway between too high and too 
low. Curiously, “if and when” 
prices of American wines are half 
those of foreign wines, of American 
liquors twice those of foreign liquors. 
Counterfeiting is another puzzle. 
Producers of well-known pre-prohi- 
bition brands are not as happy as 
many believe over the free advertising 
which counterfeiting has given them ; 
for it has left them wide open to 
further substitution, and may cause 
buyers to switch to other brands for 
fear they won’t get “the real thing.” 


Consequently, new labels, bottles, 
bottle tops and packages are all being 
designed with an eye to making the 
counterfeiter’s lot a hard one. 

When a drop of moisture touches 
one new label paper, the distiller’s 
name shows up beneath the printing 
to prove it is genuine. New trans- 
parent cellulose caps, said to be tam- 
per- and copy-proof, are shrunk over 
bottle caps and printed with the dis- 
tiller’s or blender’s name by a care- 
fully guarded process. Labels are 
designed in intricate, hard-to-imitate 
designs. Bottles have distinctive 
shapes and colors. Bottled liquors 
are wrapped in sealed packages. And 
production and distribution of label 
paper, caps, labels, bottles and pack- 
ages are controlled with the most 
minute care lest they fall into the 
wrong hands. 


TATE and Federal laws and reg- 

ulations are the villains of mar- 
keting and advertising. No one 
knows what they are going to be; in 
some cases, State attorney generals 
do not know even what existing laws 
apply and what do not. Thus, the 
structure on which distribution and 
sales promotion plans are built may 
change overnight. 

Colorado makes beer-drinkers sit 
at a table, but wine-drinkers may 
stand at a bar; New York makes 
wine-drinkers sit at a table, but beer- 
drinkers may stand at a bar. In 
Montana, the State will monopolize 
the sale of liquor; in Nevada, coun- 
ties and cities have complete power 
to make their own rules. 

The most serious of all legal ques- 
tions to some companies grows out of 
the fact that new corporations named 
after well-established, before-prohi- 
bition brands are springing up. No 
court case exists to answer the ques- 
tion: Can these new companies thus 
preempt a trade mark which was 
legally destroyed thirteen years ago, 
but which is once more of value to 
its originator? 

How to meet the first fiush of 
after-prohibition demand is another 
puzzle. But it has an answer. Before 
prohibition, the United States drank 
125,000,000 gallons of whiskey a 
year. Now, there are only 4,000,000 
gallons of fully aged American stock 
on hand. But this can be built up 
to nearly a hundred million gallons 
by “blending” (mixing with other 
whiskies, spirits and distilled water) 
and “compounding” (mixing with al- 
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cohol, distilled water, coloring and 
flavoring). Both processes are legit- 
imate; most pre-prohibition whiskey 
was blended. Thus, the grain alco- 
hol industry is directly in line for 
increased demand through repeal. 


UT it is doubtful if industry as 

a whole will receive as much 
of a lift from repeal as some enthusi- 
asts claim; certainly, the effect will 
be less than that which came from 
beer, for beer is bulkier, needs more 
raw material, requires more man- 
power for production and distribu- 
tion, and suffered a much greater 
sales slump during prohibition than 
hard liquors. 

Nevertheless, as repeal actually 
nears, the United States is a beehive 
of preparation. Sales of plumbing 
supplies, bottling machinery, labels, 
bottles, cartons, filters, tanks, grain 
cookers, slop-dryers and other sup- 
plies and equipment have taken an 
upward slant. Liquor trade journals 
are crammed with advertising; new 
ones have been started overnight; 
and week-old copies are almost im- 
possible to obtain. But makers of 
pocket flasks and of home bars ex- 
pect their business to drop. 

Hotel and restaurant keepers are 
cheering the end of speakeasy com- 
petition. In States forbidding bars, 
they expect bartenders will no longer 
be the glorious figures of the past; 
since they must mix drinks behind 
the scenes, they will shrink to the 
status of soda-jerkers. But plans are 
afoot to take some of the sting out 
of anti-bar rules. A New York res- 
taurant (Riss’ Restaurant) plans to 
build into its tables individual bars 
for self-mixing; a hotel (Essex 
House) plans perambulating bars to 
go from table to table mixing drinks 
to order. 

Clothing merchants are launching 
campaigns to promote “glamorous” 
after-prohibition evenings, telling 
customers that night-life will acquire 
new dignity and formality, and point- 
ing out that formal attire is a social 
necessity. As retailers hoped, formal 
evening wear is moving fast through 
their hands. 

And a myriad of new devices and 
novelties for drinkers are bringing 
welcome cash into retail tills. Cock- 
tail and wine glasses—a different 
glass for every type of drink. Bars 
with radios. Revolving bars. Auto- 
matic cocktail shakers. Novel recipe 
devices. And so on and on. 


HE Federal government is tak- 
ing a keen interest in the ques- 
tion of supply; and it is looking with 
satisfaction on a 1933 instrument for 
controlling the country’s liquor in- 
dustry; the Agricultural Adjustment 





Administration’s code for distillers. 

Meanwhile, one group in the liquor 
industry completely misinterprets 
much of the anti-prohibition vote. 
Launching a campaign to fight regu- 
lation, it asserts point-blank that 
voters have shown that they want 
no restrictions, and that governments 
have no “ethical right’ to “restrict 


How New Yorkers will buy their bottled goods. 
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liberty as to what, when, or where 
a mature, sane individual shall drink.” 
Opponents of prohibition who hoped 
that the liquor industry had learned 
its lesson are beginning to doubt its 
memory. But a more realistic group 
of distillers is taking regulation for 
granted, and campaigning only for 
uniform State laws. 
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No drinking on 


premises (except in hotels and restaurants). No point-of-sale adver- 
tising; thus, no dealer-helps 





What would a 1918 Rip van Winkle think of this? Distillers’ 
“assembly lines,” undreamed of 15 years ago, are working at top 
speed. Here, bottles are being cleaned, polished and sealed 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


It takes a great many years of hard 
work, tempered by the lessons taught 
by adversity and repeated failures, to 
succeed in a big way. And after all, 
this demonstrates truth of a great 
law—the law of evolution. Nothing is 
at its best in the beginning. It must 
grow, develop, evolve, profit by the 
lessons and bitter experience of the 
years, of the ages, of time, to reach 
its finest expression, its acme of 
power and_ usefulness.—Welfare 
Magazine. 


We are not in this world to work 
like galley slaves for long hours at 
toilsome tasks in order to accumulate 
in the hands of 2 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation 80 per cent. of the wealth of 
the country.—Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


Anger is never without reason, but 
seldom with a good one.—Franklin. 


When you see some man whom you 
regard as a “dub” but who, neverthe- 
less, has made a business success— 
and there are many such—it is a good 
thing to study whether he hasn’t cer- 
tain characteristics which you lack.— 
Roycroft. 


Every human mind is a great 
slumbering power until awakened by 
keen desire and by definite resolution 
to do.—Edgar F. Roberts. 


Every fact that is learned becomes 
a key to other facts—Youmans. 


Money alone is only a means; it 
presupposes a man to use it. The 
rich man can go where he pleases, but 
perhaps please himself nowhere. He 
can buy a library or visit the whole 
world, but perhaps has neither pa- 
tience to read nor intelligence to see. 
. . . The purse may be full and the 
heart empty. He may have gained the 
world and lost himself; and with all 
his wealth around him . . . he may 
live as blank a life as any tattered 
ditcher.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The vision of things to be done 
may come a long time before the way 
of doing them appears clear, but woe 
to him who distrusts the vision — 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones. 


A Text 


Faith is a confident assurance 
of that for which we hope, a 
conviction of the reality of 
things which we do not see.— 
Hebrews 11:1. 


Sent in by L. Hein, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 


used. 


It is the height of absurdity to sow 
little. but weeds in the first half of 
one’s lifetime and expect to harvest 
a valuable crop in the second half.— 
Percy H. Johnston. 


Character is not made in a crisis— 
it is only exhibited—Dr. Robert 
Freeman. 


It is where a man spends his money 
that shows where his heart lies.— 
A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 


One of the most valuable things 
that I ever learned was to work in 
harmony with men whose personality 
and views I do not like. Too many 
people carry their private likes and 
dislikes into the business world.— 
Anon. 


We have cumbered the simple proc- 
ess of human affairs with a gigantic 
mass of silly negotiation, correspond- 
ence and accounting.—Bruce Barton. 


Money is a stupid measure of 
achievement but unfortunately it is 
the only universal measure we have. 
—Charles P. Steinmetz. 


The ability to form friendships, to 
make people believe in you and trust 
you is one of the few absolutely 
fundamental qualities of success. 
Selling, buying, negotiating are so 
much smoother and easier when the 
parties enjoy each other’s confidence. 
The young man who can make friends 
quickly will find that he will glide in- 
stead of stumble through life-—John 
J. McGuirk. 


To-day’s pioneers are building to- 
morrow’s progress.—Thomas J. Wat- 
son. 


To think great thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as idealists. Only 
when you have worked alone—when 
you have felt around you a black gulf 
of solitude . . . and in hope and in 
despair have trusted to your own un- 
shaken will—then only will you have 
achieved. Thus only can you gain the 
secret isolated joy of the thinker, 
who knows that, long after he is dead 
and forgotten, men who never heard 
of him will be moving to the meas- 
ure of his thoughts.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Leisure for men of business and 
business for men of leisure would 
cure many complaints.—Mrs. Thrale. 


The morale of an organization is 
not built from the bottom up; it 
filters from the top down.—Peter B. 
Kyne. 


The experience of others is the 
cheapest experience we buy:—Ex- 
change. 


A profit is not without honor in 
any country.—Ted Cook. 


When the fight begins within him- 
self a man’s worth something.— 
Browning. 


I am a great friend of analysis. 
“Why” and “How” are such useful 
questions that they cannot be uttered 
too often.—Napoleon. 


Enthusiasm is not a herring that 
can be pickled and kept for a few 
years.—Goethe. 


A prudent question is one-half of 
wisdom—Bacon. 


Continuous advertising, like con- 
tinuous work, is most effective. If 
there is any enterprise in the world 
that a quitter should leave severely 
alone it is advertising. Advertising 
does not jerk; it pulls. It begins very 
gently at first, but the pull is steady. 
It increases day by day, year by year, 
until it exerts an irresistible power. 
To discontinue advertising is the same 
as taking down your sign. If you 
want to do business, you must let the 
public know it.—John Wanamaker. 
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By FRANK N. SIM 


O those who know him best, 

Marvin E. Coyle, new general 

manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, is something of a paradox. 
Where figures are concerned he is 
cold and calculating; but when deal- 
ing with people he is intensely hu- 
man. 

Insisting upon a return of one hun- 
dred cents for every dollar spent, he 
refuses to keep even the most humble 
clerk waiting to see him. 

He makes and answers his own 
phone calls because, he says, “When 
I want to talk to a man, I want that 
man, not his secretary.” 

He is accustomed to making quick 
decisions and is affectionately regard- 
ed by practically every one who has 
ever worked closely with him. Many 
an employee in the organization 
comes to him with his or her personal 
problems and to each he gives a sym- 
pathetic hearing and sage counsel. 

Born on a farm near Centerville, 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, on 
October 8, 1887, Coyle got his bap- 
tism into work at an early age. “The 
farm was good mainly,” he says, “for 
raising children.” When eleven years 
old he was doing practically the work 
of a grown farm hand. 

Coyle’s first inclination was to be 
a lawyer, but financial stringency 
made that impractical. In September, 
1908, he got an office job with a coop- 
erage company in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, at twelve dollars a week. He 
had no clothes for social functions, 
and no money for outside diversions. 
The room he shared with another lad 
in the boarding house was cold and 
poorly lighted. So young Coyle got 
into the habit of returning to the 


Gets to the Top 


By Absorbing Responsibility 
As a Sponge Takes Water 


office after supper be- 
cause it was warm and 
light. And, for lack of 
anything to read, he start- 
ed taking down the 
ledgers and studying the 
figures. Though at this 
time he didn’t know it, 
this was his introduction 
into accounting practice. 

So adept did he become 
at interpreting the col- 
umns of those ledgers that 
after nine months he was 
selected as the most com- 
petent man in the office 
to head the company’s 
branch at Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Here was the first tangible result 
of the ingrained habit of work 
brought from the farm. 

“Anybody who worked as long or 
as hard as I did was bound to get 
ahead,” he says. “I was just a work 
horse, and as is always the case, the 
more I did the more they piled upon 
me. 

But that had its bright side, too. 
because it meant additional responsi- 
bility, and a man’s worth to his firm 
is in direct proportion to his willing- 
ness and capacity to assume respon- 
sibility, Coyle believes. 

“Too many of us are ‘leaners’,” 
he says. “We want somebody to 
hold us up. Except in the specialized 
field, no man is worth by his individ- 
ual effort alone more than $150 or 
$200 a month. It is only when he is 


willing and prepared to assume re- 
sponsibility for the work of others 
that he really earns more money. 
Earning power comes with the ability 
to make correct decisions and formu- 


out for themselves.. 
unfair to them to do otherwise... 
makes and answers his own phone 
ealls ... 
cause his boarding house was dark 


Marvin E. Coyle, new head of Chev- 
rolet, lets subordinates work things 


. thinks it’s 


got his first promotion be- 


late sound policies that will work.” 

But in 1911 the cooperage com- 
pany went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and all hands, including Coyle, 
went out. 

Coyle, newly married, simply had 
to have another job; so he answered 
an advertisement in a Cleveland 
newspaper for a bookkeeper. The 
advertiser was a truck company now 
out of business, but then a member 
of that hearty youngster known to- 
day as General Motors. 

The comptroller of the truck firm 
had already filled the vacancy when 
Coyle’s application arrived, but he 
sent it to the central offices of Gen- 
eral Motors in Detroit. There Coyle 
got a job in the accounting depart- 
ment. 

His willingness to tackle all sorts 
of things and get them done—that 
heritage of work brought from the 
farm—began to show results with 
General Motors, and in March of 
1914 he was made auditor of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company. Three 
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years later he was given an assign- 
ment at Flint as comptroller of the 
old Mason Motor Company and the 
local plants of Chevrolet. 

A few months passed and he be- 
came comptroller of all Chevrolet 
operations, with headquarters in New 
York City. That marked another 
step up for the man who absorbed re- 
sponsibility as a sponge takes water. 

Chevrolet’s executive offices were 
removed to Detroit in the early 
twenties and Coyle went along, still 
in the capacity of comptroller, a post 
he held until 1925. His long tenure 
in that office enabled him to organ- 
ize his department so thoroughly that 
it was able to get along with only 
general supervision. 

“As the organization grew,” he 
relates, “I realized more and more 
that I was paying too close attention 
to the work of individuals under me. 
I was helping them to become ‘lean- 
ers.’ That was an injustice, and I 
deliberately set out to correct it.”’ 

The importance of this policy was 
forcibly demonstrated in 1924 and 
1925, when General Motors, through 
its export company, embarked on an 
intensive cultivation of foreign mar- 
kets. In a short space of time 
twenty-six men from Coyle’s depart- 
ment were conscripted for important 
overseas accounting assignments. 
During its period of fastest growth 
General Motors, it is said, never once 
suffered from a lack of competently- 
trained men for new duties. 


AVING demonstrated his mana- 

gerial ability, Coyle was, on 
April 15, 1925, made assistant to the 
president. 

This marked an official “finis” to 
his career as an accountant—the end 
of the specialized field into which he 
had drifted haphazardly, which 
nevertheless had led him right up to 
the front door of management of 
the then fastest-growing company in 
the automobile industry. Coyle’s 
career indicates that the way you 
come matters little. The important 
thing is how well prepared you are 
when your opportunity arrives. 

In his new position he continued 
to supervise the financial affairs of 
the company, and took over in addi- 
tion such executive duties as William 
S. Knudsen, then president of Chev- 
rolet, delegated to him. These be- 
came increasingly important as the 
years advanced and the company ex- 
panded its operations. Early in 1929 
at a luncheon at Kansas City, Knud- 
sen outlined his conception of the 
place Coyle should occupy in his or-- 
ganization. 

“A company of any size,” he ex- 
plained, “is made up of a group of 


specialists. In our own case we have 
a chief engineer who designs the car, 
a manufacturing head who builds it, a 
comptroller who sets a price upon it, 
at which the sales manager can sell 
it and the company can make a profit. 
All these men are supreme in their 
own departments. They are special- 
ists. But to operate successfully, we 
must also have a man who can cor- 
relate and co-ordinate the work of 
all these departments. We need a 
man who can act as a clearing house 
for, and a.co-ordinator of divergent 
opinions. A sort of business mana- 
ger of the whole operation. That man 
in Chevrolet is M. E. Coyle. I have 
established a rule, to which I bind 
myself, that no major policy of the 
company or any of its departments 
shall be initiated unless and until it 
has Coyle’s approval.” 


T* recognition of the work of his 
assistant, Knudsen named Coyle 
vice-president and general auditor on 
May 15, 1929. Here again was 
wider opportunity, increased respon- 
sibility and greater latitude for the 
man with the insatiable appetite for 
work. His duties now were wholly 
executive. 

In the decisions he was called upon 
to make as vice-president, Coyle was 
careful to apply his old rule, refus- 
ing to act until he could make two 
and two add up to four. Good judg- 
ment won him the complete confi- 
dence of his boss and late in 1930 
his opportunity arrived to show what 
he could do as a manufacturing man. 

At that time Chevrolet was selling 
more passenger cars than its nearest 
competitor, but not as many trucks. 
An analysis seemed to indicate that 
the main reason was because the com- 
petitor built his own truck bodies, 
which Chevrolet did not. So in the 
Fall of 1930 Chevrolet bought a 
truck body plant at Indianapolis. 
Knudsen sent for Coyle. “This is 
your baby,” he said. “See what you 
can do with it.” 

It was a queer plant, with obsolete 
equipment, questionable assets and 
outmoded methods. But within six 
months it had turned out 44,000 
bodies and was operating at a profit 
in spite of the most difficult economic 
conditions. In the three years 1929, 
1930 and 1931 Chevrolet registered 
an average of 30.4 per cent. of all 
trucks sold. In 1932 this climbed to 
35.8 per cent. And for the first six 
months of 1933 it stood at 43.7 per 
cent., far ahead of any competitor. 

Perhaps the hardest test that has 
befallen Coyle occurred last Fall and 
Winter. In September of 1932 


Knudsen left for Europe. Coyle was, 
of course, left in charge. Illness pre- 


“for more than five months. 
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vented Knudsen’s return to the office 
In that 
time three new lines of passenger 
cars and an additional line of trucks 
had to be made ready, prices set, 
materials bought, plants re-tooled and 
a multitude of other details attended 
to. Uncertain markets and political 
turmoil made projecting the future 
a day-to-day affair. The seeds of a 
national bank holiday were also be- 
ginning to sprout. It was a time to 
test the judgment of the most sea- 
soned executive. Coyle is a little 
greyer now, but the record shows that 
he handled this job with the same 
keen foresight that characterized all 
his earlier work. 

On October 16th of this year, just 
one week after his 46th birthday, he 
was appointed general manager of 
Chevrolet following Knudsen’s ap- 
pointment as executive vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation. 

So much for what he has accom- 
plished. Now let’s look at him in his 
office, although we could as well do it 
in his home because he is essentially 
the same at all times. 

Coyle occupies an inexpensively 
furnished office. He sits behind a 
plain, glass-topped desk, and unless 
you catch him before he has had a 
chance to clean up the morning’s 
mail, his desk will be absolutely clear 
of all papers. 

As you enter his office he rises to 
greet you, and gives you an honest 
handshake and looks you straight in 
the eye. Smiling, he speaks to you in 
crisp rapid-fire words. He is an en- 
gaging conversationalist, and even 
though your mission requires only 
five minutes, you are likely to find it 
stretch into half an hour or more, 
o there is no one else waiting to see 

im. 


HE man has an almost unbeliev- 

able memory for dates and places. 
Authors writing on the automobile 
industry frequently ask him to check 
facts and figures. 

In conversation with him you will 
as likely as not cover everything from 
current political subjects to a detailed 
discussion of the relative merits of 
bait for muskellunge. He is an ar- 
dent fisherman, but that isn’t the most 
important of his hobbies. To rank 
them in their proper order would 
necessitate leaning on that hackneyed 
line to the effect that his work is his 
hobby. In his case, it is true in the 
literal and free sense. He lives, eats 
and breathes it. Next in the order 
of their importance his hobbies would 
probably rank: His books, his fish- 
ing and his golf. To all of them he 
applies the same energy he brings to 

(Continued on page 20) 
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How to Make Goodwill 
Advertising Pay 


NE authority has said that two- 

thirds of all institutional adver- 

tising is carried on to feed self- 
satisfaction: the president of a com- 
pany wants his friends to realize what 
a grand enterprise he heads. Thus, 
in many quarters, institutional adver- 
tising has acquired a bad name. 

But to those who believe it a waste 
of time and money, the findings of a 
recent exhaustive consumer survey 
will come as a severe shock. For 
these findings prove definitely that 
so-called “institutional” buying mo- 
tives often include a third or a half 
of all buying motives in the public 
mind. 

The survey started when a na- 
tionally-known manufacturer decided 
that he wanted to know more about 
his customers, about his advertising 
and about the reasons for which cus- 
tomers bought his products. The 
Houser Associates, research organi- 
zation famous for its work with 
Macy’s New York department store 
and allied stores (Forses, February 
15, 1932), was chosen to do the job. 
In a few months the survey had been 
planned, the data gathered and the re- 
sults tabulated; no small task, for 
25,000 consumers living in a hundred 
localities in eight geographical divi- 
sions of the United States had been 
asked more than a hundred questions 
each. 

With this mass of data before 
them, executives of the company and 
The Houser Associates sat down to- 
gether to analyze it. 

They promptly discovered three 


startling facts about institutional ad- 
vertising : 

1. It has usually been misused in 
the past. 


2. If properly used, it is a neces- 
sary supplement to product advertis- 
ing, and carries nearly as much po- 
tential selling power. 

3. It can make use of sales-build- 
ing appeals which are not used in 
straight product advertising. 


HE phrase “if properly used” is 

the key to the situation. For 
the consumer survey showed that 
there are two very different kinds of 
institutional advertising. 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


There is no question that the aver- 
age president of the average company 
gets a warm glow of satisfaction out 
of the public’s reactions to advertise- 
ments which tell how large and how 
old the company is, how its integrity 
has never been questioned, how well 
it cares for its employees and their 
families, what a vast army of stock- 
holders it possesses. To most 
executives, “institutional” advertising 
means advertising of this kind. 

To the scientific student of adver- 
tising, however, this is only one kind 
of institutional advertising. He de- 
fines this type as “an attempt to in- 
fluence the consumer’s attitude to the 
company as a social institution.” In 
other words, the company is building 
goodwill and prestige by telling con- 
sumers what a worthy institution it is. 
All very well, says the student, if 
that is the real object. The trouble 
is that advertising of this type is 
often expected to sell goods; this it 
rarely does because the things adver- 
tised have very little relation to the 
desirability of buying the company’s 
products. 

On the other hand, says the stu- 
dent, the consumer knows (or thinks 
he knows) certain things about the 
company which are not mentioned at 
all*in this type of advertising. These 
things make up “institutional-prod- 
uct” attitudes—attitudes toward the 
company which, in turn, relate to the 
products. 


ERE is where the second kind 

of institutional advertising comes 
in: It sets out to tell the con- 
sumer certain things about the com- 
pany which are not “social” attitudes ; 
nor are they the qualities of the com- 
pany’s products. But they are very 
important in the consumer’s mind 
when he is deciding whether or not 
to buy the company’s products. 

Take a department store which car- 
ries five hundred lines of merchan- 
dise, for example. The customer 
may, at one and the same time, believe 
that its men’s clothing is excellent and 
its women’s wear poor. These “prod- 
uct” attitudes, as the student calls 
them, are tied together with two kinds 
of institutional attitudes: The cus- 


tomer’s reactions to the store’s wage 
scale, its treatment of employees, the 
size of its army of stockholders (his 
attitudes to the store as a social in- 
stitution) ; and the customer’s reac- 
tions to its elevator and delivery ser- 
vice, the courtesy of its salespeople, 
the promptness with which he is 
waited on (his institutional-product 
attitudes). 

These three kinds of attitudes or 
reactions or opinions vary tremen- 
dously in their ability to keep cus- 
tomers coming into the store to buy. 
The customer must first of all be 
confident that the store sells good 
merchandise before he buys at all. 
But he is far more likely to buy from 
a store which sells good merchandise 
and which overworks its employees 
or has few stockholders than he is to 
buy from a store which has equally 
fine goods but which has poor deliv- 
ery service, or in which he has to wait 
fifteen minutes before being served. 

Yet the executives of many manu- 
facturing companies conclude that in- 
stitutional advertising does not sell 
goods, when their institutional adver- 
tising has talked about social atti- 
tudes, and has neglected institutional- 
product attitudes. . 


HE fact that institutional motives 

and institutional advertising can 
and do sell goods came out strongly 
when The Houser Associates sat 
down with its client to analyze the 
results of the survey. 

For example: Consumers gave ten 
principal reasons for buying one of 
the client’s products.* Four of these 
reasons came from _institutional- 
product beliefs that: The company 
sells its three products through more 
dependable outlets than its competi- 
tors; it maintains its industry’s most 
thorough research program; it does 
the most to give the public what it 
wants; and it makes the most effort 
to offer improved products to cus- 
tomers. The remaining six reasons 
pertained directly to the particular 


*The company’s products were relatively ex- 
pensive; they were all of the same general type; 
and they were sold in three different price classes. 
Consumers knew that they were all products of 
the same company, although they bought each 
of the three under a different brand name. 
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J. DAVID HOUSER 


President, The Houser Associates, Inc. 


ORE than one reader will re- 
call the Army’s War-time in- 
telligence tests, which helped to bring 
“questionnaire” and “I. Q.” into the 
language. Houser, as the Army’s 
chief psychological examiner, was the 
man behind the gun. 
After the war, he saw a chance to 


He Doesn’t Believe What People Tell Him 


make his ideas useful to industry. 
Starting on the Pacific Coast, he 
worked out a series of tests which 
gave employers an accurate—and 
sometimes startling—picture of their 


employees’ morale and state of mind. 


If the workman’s attitude to his 
employer could be determined, rea- 
soned Houser, then the consumer’s 
attitude to the seller also could be 
evaluated. After successfully prov- 
ing this theory on a small scale, he 
was lured East by a Harvard fellow- 
ship to study personnel problems. But 
American Telephone heard of his 
work with consumers and called him 
in for his first big job in that field. 
Since then, his clients have included 
some of the biggest names in in- 
dustry. 

Houser exemplifies the scientific 
mind in marketing. Like Dr. Arrow- 
smith, he insists on a control, on 
measuring one group of consumers 
against another to find out why they 
do or do not buy. “Because,” he 
says, “people don’t know why they 


do a thing. You can’t ask them and 
get the right answer. You have to 
find out for yourself.” 

He always starts with the ques- 
tion “What difference does it make ?” 
In a certain locality, for example, 20 
per cent. of the gas consumers said 
that the price was too high, 20 per 
cent. that gas was dangerous. The, 
utility, consequently, gave equal’ 
weight to each objection in its adver- 
tising. Then Houser came along and 
asked, “What difference does each 
objection make in gas consumption ?”. 
He compared the amount of gas 
used by each group with the gen- 
eral run of users (the “control”) ; 
found that those who objected to cost 
used as much as those who had no 
complaint at all; and that those who 
objected to danger used only half 
as much. The answer to his ques- 
tion, then, was “Objections to the 
cost of gas make little difference in 
the amount used. Advertising should 
concentrate on breaking down the 
danger objection.” 





product: Lowest-cost operation, eas- 
iest to use, most attractive in appear- 
ance, most dependable, and so on. 
Nowhere in the list of ten leading 
reasons for preferring the company’s 
product did social attitudes appear. 
And the importance of institutional- 
product attitudes was even more ap- 
parent in the purchase of another 
product in a lower price range, for 
five of the first eleven reasons fell 
into this class. 

The conclusion was definite, ines- 
capable—and startling. A favorable 
consumer attitude to the company as 
a social iastitution (which most in- 
stitutional advertising has hitherto 
sought to cultivate) had practically 
no effect on the sale of the company’s 
products ; but favorable institutional- 
product attitudes (largely ignored by 
‘the majority of companies) accounted 
for from a third to a half of all im- 
portant buying influences in the pub- 
lic mind. 

In other words, a great deal of in- 
stitutional advertising has gone as- 
tray. It has concentrated on matters 
which have relatively little influence 
on the public’s choice of a product 
and has neglected matters which, in 
many cases, are vitally important in 
making or breaking a sale. 


T is unfair, of course, to conclude 
sweepingly that a favorable con- 
sumer attitude to the company as a 
social institution is unimportant ; for, 


in many cases (public utilities and 
chain stores, for example), this may 
determine whether or not the com- 
pany actually will survive. And there 
are excellent reasons for advertising 
the company’s welfare activities (to 
build morale), the number of stock- 
holders (to obtain additional ones 
and to aid in financing), and other so- 
cially significant features of the 
business. 

But the point is: It is highly im- 
portant to make a clear distinction be- 


tween the goals and the methods of 
building a favorable social attitude 
to the company, and those of building 
a favorable institutional-product atti- 
tude. Institutional advertising will 
not sell merchandise unless selling ap- 


‘peals are used. But if the right ap- 


peals are scientifically determined, 
and if the institutional-product adver- 
tising is built around them, institu- 
tional advertising can be an aggres- 
sive, powerful and _ indispensable 
builder of sales. 


Accident Prevention that Prevents 


i ip workmen, re - employment 
means jobs and cash. To em- 
ployers, it means problems—selec- 
tion, training and accident preven- 
tion. For workmen as well as ma- 
chines get rusty after a layoff. 

To employers who are anxious to 
keep the accident rate down among 
their newly-employed men, the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company gives these tips: 

“1. New and re-hired employees should 
be selected carefully—be sure they are 
qualified physically for the work to which 
they will be assigned. Many may be 
‘soft’, awkward, and mentally not alert. 

“2. Thorough instruction of employees 
is important—not only general instruction 
at the time of hiring, but detailed instruc- 
tion by the foreman or supervisor. Insist 
that foremen and supervisors continue the 


instruction over a period of time, as em- 
ployees will not retain all of the informa- 
tion given them when hired. It is of vital 
importance that the supervision and in- 
struction continue until the men are thor- 
oughly acquainted with arid adapted to 
their work. 

“3. Machines that have lain idle may 
have deteriorated, and in addition to their 
repair and careful mechanical check, it is 
essential that all safeguards be installed 
and safety devices operative. 

“4. Housekeeping conditions should be 
well maintained—aisles free and unob- 
structed, material properly piled so that 
it will not fall or shift, lights and tools 
in good order. 

“5 Organized safety activities should 
be brought to maximum efficiency, not 
only to develop safe working practices and 
good physical conditions, but also to obtain 
and hold the interest of all employees. 
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“6, First aid facilities should be checked 
to be sure they are adequate and par- 
ticular emphasis laid on the necessity for 
immediate treatment of injuries no mat- 
ter how slight.” 


Meanwhile, United Parcel Service 
(ForBEs, July 15, 1932, page 14) has 
recently put into effect a new driver 
control system which is expected to 
go a long way to reducing traffic 
accidents among its chauffeurs. Be- 
cause of seasonal ups and downs in 
delivery volume, drivers and helpers 
often have to be shifted among vari- 
ous sub-stations at short notice. But 
not all of the men are first-class 
drivers of the company’s many types 
of delivery trucks. To give sub- 
station managers a solid basis for 
vehicle assignments, United Parcel 
Service studied the accident record 


of each of its several hundred drivers, 
and gave each a rating which is indi- 
cated by the number on his badge. 
Badge Number 1 is proudly held by 
the best driver of all; and the best 
group, holding badges numbered 
from 1 to 300, are qualified to drive 
furniture, line-haul and large pick-up 
cars, as well as smaller vehicles. 
Drivers wearing badges from 301 to 
1,000 may drive only package (light- 
er) cars. Badges numbered above 
1,000 are issued only to helpers and 
to others who are not qualified to 
drive any car. But a helper holding 
a chauffeur’s license, can improve his 
technique by driving while the regu- 
lar driver is with him. If a driver 
wants to climb into a higher classi- 
fication, he applies to the company’s 
personnel department for a road test. 


Try Switching Jobs With Your Men ...We Did 


By L. H. MERCER 


Sales Manager, Sundries 
Miller Rubber Products Company 


HIS Summer and Fall we have 
tried a different-from-usual sales 
plan—with excellent results. 

As sales manager, I “switched 
jobs” with my field Sales Managers. 

The month of July was allocated 
to the Southwestern District, com- 
prising the States of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Western Tennessee. September 
was assigned to the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States. 

I have always held the opinion that 
the “swivel-chair” variety of Sales 
Manager who rarely or never goes 
into the field, misses much of impor- 
tance, useful in guiding the activities 
of his salesmen. A first-hand knowl- 
edge of territorial trade conditions 
is indispensable, in my judgment, in 
the practical direction of activities 
under the conditions that obtain now. 
Changes in the trade structure during 
the period of business recession will 
affect indefinitely the marketing of 
any line of product, almost without 
exception. These changes must be 
visualized, and appraised on the 
ground to fully appreciate their im- 
port. In times like these, no super- 
ficial, “‘high-spot’” coverage would 
suffice, but on the other hand the 
regular salesmen’s routes, with pros- 
pect and customer lists, were relig- 
iously adhered to. 

Naturally such procedure displaced 
the necessity for the presence of the 
District Sales Manager in the terri- 
tory for that particular interval and 
he was brought into the Home Office, 
assigned the duties and title of “Act- 
ing” Sales Manager. This prolonged 


factory contact was stimulating and 
beneficial to the District Sales Man- 
ager as well as to the factory sales 
and manufacturing organizations. 
The “Acting” Sales Manager in each 
of the two instances in which this 
plan was followed was a man of long 
field experience with a sound knowl- 
edge of practical selling. While at 
the plant, each was given the op- 
portunity to participate in discussions 
ranging from product development 
and production to merchandising and 
advertising in addition to his con- 
sideration of the many and varied 
matters that are submitted to a Sales 
Manager. The experience in each 
case had a _ broadening influence 
through the fresh viewpoint it afford- 
ed the salesman, and proved inspira- 
tional in the disclosure possibilities 
in his business connection and line 
of product. Through daily contact 
with the “Acting” Sales Manager, 
each member of the Home Office 
Sales Division acquired a working 
knowledge of the trade, the relative 
importance of the larger customers, 
and the characteristics of the terri- 
tory. 

Although I have consistently trav- 
eled many thousands of miles an- 
nually, this proved to be an experi- 
ence for me that was unique in 
affording me the first genuine oppor- 
tunity I had ever had to bore into 
the heart of the sales situation and 
actually talk to hundreds of con- 
sumers, retailers, jobbers’ salesmen 
and jobbers, even in lines outside 
of my own. I was able to discuss 
the acceptance of our line of prod- 











Elaborately carved marble tracery? 
No. . . . Poured Portland cement 
concrete. 

Workmen began a few weeks ago 
to set in place these roof pieces for 
the Baha’i Temple in Chicago. The 
concrete castings were made in the 


Virginia studio of architectural 
sculptor Earley and freighted to 
Chicago. 

They represent an important for- 
ward step in the architectural use 
of concrete. 





uct, as now constituted, the value 
of projected improvements, retail 
and wholesale overheads, methods of 
remunerating retail and wholesale 
sales people, important cogs in our 
distributive machinery. I believe I 
was able to bring to many of the 
personal contacts, information of the 
happenings in the industrial world, 
particularly in my industry as they 
affected sales of products of mutual 
interest. I discussed and demonstrat- 
ed most recent product developments 
and, naturally, took advantage of ev- 
ery opportunity to impart potent 
selling points, and to plant seeds of 
enthusiasm in the trade for the future 
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TO THE LONG LIST OF DISTINCTIVE 
STATLER FEATURES ! 


Achieved by the use of the SIGHT- 
METER, science’s newest aid to 
adequate illumination. 


@ The work you doin a hotel room you do with your 
eyes. And now the Statlers offer you an entirely new 
high standard of room illumination . . . give you hotel 
guest rooms that are amply lighted . . . give you the 
proper degree of light without glare at every lighting 
point. In true Statler fashion, we guarantee this light- 
ing — cerlify it to be ample. And we display the certi- 
fication in the room. 

You will recall that Hotels Statler were first to 
recognize and fo pioneer a long list of these vital 
features: the private bath with every room, circu- 
lating ice-water, bed-head reading lamp, full-length 
mirror, comfortable bed with inner-spring hair mat- 
tress, free radio reception in every room, free morn- 
ing newspaper under the door. 

We have pioneered many distinctive service features, 
too...such as the elimination of unsolicited tip- 
seeking attentions in public washrooms; removal of 
surcharges from the articles sold at lobby cigar stands 
and newsstands; banishment of the hat-check tip at 
the entrance to our public restaurants. 

Now we take another forward step... pioneer 
Certified Lighting! Visit us when next you're in a 
Statler city. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 





THIS 1S THE 
SIGHT-METER 


The illumination of every 
guest room in every Statler is 
certified to be ample (certifi- 
cate is displayed in the room) 
as follows: 

Illumination at center of room—ample 


for reading normal print, as regis- 
tered on the Sight-meter. 


Illumination at bed-head—ample for 
reading fine print, as registered on 
the Sight-meter. 

Illumination at bathroom mirror — am- 
ple for close visual work, as regis- 
tered on the Sight-meter. 


Illumination at writing table—ample 
for reading fine print, as registered 
on the Sight-meter. 


Illumination over easy chair—ample 
for reading normal print, as regis- 
tered on the Sight-meter. 


Every guest room in every 
Statler is regularly checked 
with the Sight-meter...to keep 
its lighting ample. 
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possibilities of their business connec- 
tion, which we so highly value. 

Another specific, but probably a 
controversial point in the opinion of 
many able sales executives has been 
settled by our determination to aban- 
don Group Sales Conventions at the 
factory, but on the other hand bring 
the field representatives in individu- 
ally for a time long enough to let 
them “feel the pulse,” and “get the 
pitching” of the organization of 
which they are an integral and im- 
portant part. Simultaneously, or 
otherwise when time permits, I will 
take pleasure again in becoming a 
“drummer.” 


Advertising Helps 
Prune Industry 


By NORTON W. MOGGE 


Advertising Manager, United 
Prune Growers of California 


ipo California prune growers 
some fourteen months ago put 
their business house in order and took 
control of the! prune crops of the 
State for three years. 

A co-operative organization with 
83 per cent. of the tonnage of the 
State (70 per cent. or more of 
world’s supply) is now entering its 
second crop year with a record of 
accomplishment behind it that is un- 
paralleled in agriculture. 

There are three planks in the plat- 
form of the United Prune Growers 
of California with its eight thousand 
or more growers. The aim of the 
prune plan is to: 

1. Control and regulate the move- 
ment of prunes into trade channels. 

2. Stabilize crop values and prices 
to the trade. 

3. Create demand for prunes by 
advertising. 


Advertising Tripled 


This year the United Prune Grow- 
ers of California are spending nearly 
three times as much in advertising 
as a year ago. 

Some of the advertising effort has 
been directed to the exploitation of 
prune bread. The United has pro- 
vided formulae and information for 
bakers. At the present time it is 
estimated that there are more than 
100 bakery organizations that bake 
prune bread regularly or are com- 
pleting their experimental batches. “\ 
conservative estimate of production 
at this time would be approximately 
50,000 loaves per week. 

Observations in the Eastern mar- 
kets indicate, too, that California 
Prune Juice is making substantial 
sales progress. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Steady Ship! 


“In my opinion you are doing some of 
your best work right now in helping to 
steady the ship at a critical juncture.”— 
H. M. Bowker, president, the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company. 


1, 


Even Intimates Misunderstand 


“You deserve special commendation for 
the courage and good sound sense mani- 
fested in your articles, including those in 
your recent magazine under the headings 
‘Gratitude to Large Employers’ and ‘End 
Washington Thunderings.’ 

“T can’t help but feel that a gheat many 
people feel just the same as you and I 
do about many of the recent develop- 
ments. We are all eager to co-operate 
and ready to do our part; we resent being 
bludgeoned and driven, but don’t dare say 
anything about it because if one so ex- 
presses himself he would be regarded as 
lacking pitriotism, as being un-American 
and what-not. One feels that he can 
only express himself in a most confidential 
way to his most intimate friends, so that 
he will not be misquoted or misunder- 
stood. I would not even want what I 
have said herein quoted because it would 
easily be misunderstood.”—A vice-president 
and general sales director. 


Don’t Sound Like FORBES 


“I have been much surprised at your 
comments of late. 

“A mingling of optimism and pessimism? 

“Unfavorable mention of the President’s 
activities and a general confusion of think- 
ing which don’t sound like Forses.”— 
James E. Bryant, Hollywood, California. 


You are absolutely right in your de- 
scription of my comments as “a ming- 
ling of optimism and pessimism.” That 
is exactly how various developments 
strike me—some of the developments, 
as I see them, are very sound, others 
are dangerous. 

And I, naturally, 
ingly. 

I thoroughly agree with you as to 
the high-mindedness of President 
Roosevelt’s motives. 

But I cannot endorse some of the 
practices, policies and proposals of 
Washington bureaucrats, many of them 
sheer theorists, with little practical 
knowledge and still less experience of 
the stern realities of the every-day 
world. . we 


comment accord- 





“Every Business Man——” 


“Article in November 15 edition, ‘What 
Will the Next Six Months Bring,’ is one 
that should be read by every business man 
in the United States. What we need 
to-day is confidence and courage to go 
forward and I feel that this article is 
one of the most valuable articles for en- 
couraging confidence that I have read in 
a long time.”—WaLter W. Brown, presi- 
dent, Walter W. Brown Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Can Prices Be Fixed? 


“We have read with much interest your 


article, ‘Price Fixing: Right or Wrong?’, 


on page 11 of the November 15th issue 
of Forges, and wish to congratulate you. 

“Mr. W. H. Tobey, the president of our 
Canvas Stitched Belt Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is writing a personal letter about 
this article to influential members.”—F. H. 
CHEESEMAN, treasurer, Main Belting Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 













ood STEEL SH EETS Make 
SUCH A DIFFERENCE 





"THE enduring service 

of good STEEL SHEETS 
does much more than to 
postpone the expense of 
buying new sheets for re- 
placements. It also obvi- 
ates the cost of labor for 
repairs, and the disturb- 
ance and possible loss that 
may follow the use of in- 
ferior sheet metal. 


AMERICAN Steel Sheets excel in 
their respective classifications, 
and are favorably known to all 
industrial and construction fields. 
These sheets represent careful 
manufacture by modern and 
approved production methods, 
and the maintenance of highest 
quality standards. This explains 
their ability to meet exacting and 
particular service requirements. 


resistance to rust is an important factor, use 
KeysTonE Copper Steel. Write for informa- 
tion and literature relative to USS Stainless and 
Heat Resisting Steel Sheets and Light Plates. 


AMERICAN Products are supplied in Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Formed Roofing and 
Siding Products, Special Sheets, Tin andTerne 
Plates for all known uses. When maximum 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


iS 








District Sales Offices: — CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS. 
Address your inquiries to the nearest Sales Office. 


Pacific Coast Distributor : — COLUMBIA STEEL COM- 
PANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Seattle. Export Distributor; — UNITED 
STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































ESPITE the ousting of ‘sound 

money” advocates from the 

Treasury, Washington has 
given indications lately that it has con- 
cluded to get off its high horse. 

NRA _ and_ other _ bureaucrats, 
doubtless at the behest of President 
Roosevelt, have become distinctly less 
bellicose in their dealings with in- 
dustry and business. 

Should this policy become pro- 
nounced, should a genuinely co-opera- 
tive spirit motivate officials from now 
on, an important step would be there- 
by taken towards reviving hopeful- 
ness among men of affairs. 

If, in addition, definite measures be 
set in motion looking to early stabili- 
zation of the dollar, the effect upon 
financial sentiment would be corre- 
spondingly reassuring. 

Events have been bringing home to 
Washington that the Big Stick cannot 
bludgeon either industrial or financial 
leaders into acting against their bet- 
ter judgment, that heads of corpora- 
tions and institutions entrusted with 
the safeguarding of extensive re- 
sources cannot be coerced into acting 
courageously when governmental and 
other developments cause them to feel 
acutely apprehensive. 

Long cowed into silence, employ- 
ers have decided that the time has 
come when, in justice to their employ- 
ees, their stockholders, themselves, 
the nation, they must speak out and 
try to influence the authorities to 
adopt sound policies, sound labor 
union policies, sound currency poli- 
cies, sound price policies, sound reg- 
ulatory (rather than dictatorial) 
policies. 

Washington learned some little 
time ago that motor manufacturers 
began seriously to consider allowing 
their NRA code to lapse when it 
automatically expires on December 
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Washington 


Gets 


Off Its 


High Horse; 
Trends, Outlook 


31. Although the steel industry has 
renewed its code (until May), Wash- 
ington well knows that certain lead- 
ing manufacturers feel very strongly 
that they are being coerced into go- 
ing too far in putting themselves, as 
they see it, at the mercy of organized 
labor. 

An influential body is being or- 
ganized to voice publicly the views 
of industry and business on Washing- 
ton proposals and programs vitally 
affecting their existence. 

By New Year, it should be pos- 
sible to discern reasonably clearly 
how things are going to go, whether 
Washington will persist in flouting 
both the financial world and the busi- 
ness world, or whether conciliation 
and co-operation will be favored. 





IT HAPPENS IN THE BEST- 
REGULATED FAMILIES 
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Copyright, 1933, New York Tribune, Inc., 
Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune 


At the moment, the outlook is be- 
clouded. 


HAT of trade, employment, 
security, commodity and other 
price trends? 


In important foreign countries and 
also here trade exhibits encouraging 
vigor. Latest domestic retail reports 
indicate that the recession in prices 
which followed the sharp marking- 
up has stimulated purchasing. Christ- 
mas demand is called promising. 


While private payrolls have not 
maintained their previous expansion, 
a notable increase in wage disburse- 
ments from public funds is at last 
under way and will continue in com- 
ing Winter months. 


Stocks lately have shown moderate 
strength, aided by a considerable 
number of dividend increases by well- 
known companies and by widespread 
anticipation of general inflation. 
High-grade corporate bonds have not 
fared as well as issues offering more 
generous income yields. Weakness 
in U. S. Government issues has been 
the most ominous development of all. 
Washington has attempted to make 
light of it, but in financial circles both 
at home and abroad grave alarm has 
been incited. One consequence 
should be a warning to the powers- 
that-be that stabilization of the dollar 
should not be unduly delayed. 

Although the price of gold has 
been marked up still farther, and al- 
though the dollar has fluctuated 
around 60 cents, the commodity price 
level has not fulfilled the expectations 
of inflationists—not even in the case 
of farm products which have re- 
ceived special financial aid from the 
Government. 


In other directions price move- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ur bu SI ness 


Please enter Christmas Gift subscriptions for the following 
addresses for one year each. 


My remittance for $ in payment 
at the rates quoted below is enclosed. (If you are now a 
paid subscriber and want to be billed, check here (_}} 


Christmas 
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Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 





—create estates and incomes for families 



















One One Year Subscription STE Ce Oe for $ 5.00 saceas all teanlinans 

i, | “  $ 7.50 etait: siete 

Three “ ” , TTT ccnsecsssscccccesssnee "$10.00 —e ain 1 wna 

Additional Subscriptions ..........................+. $3.00 each —provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 






—establish business credits 








a —stabilize business organizations by 


indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 








Street and Number 





—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 






City and State & 



























Name , ; ’ 
—provide income on account of dis- 


ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 





Street and Number 





Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


‘oremiums payable at convenient periods. 


City and State gS 





Name 





Street and Number 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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Giver's Title and Firm 
Metropolitan Life 
nsurance Company, 

| Madison Avenue, _ (F) 
New York, N. Y. 





Giver's Street Address 





City and State 


Canadian & Foreign Postage—$1!.00 a year extra 
Printed in U.S.A. 
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wi vide a practical Retire- 
fortable retirement that has and afford opportunities for ment Program for all of 
been earned. advancement among the our employees. 
younger and more active 
Industry can, at the present employees. 
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Plan with your employees for 
their future security. You will 


add siren 


URING the past four years 

business men have strug- 
gled with the distressing prob- 
lem of unemployment. Today 
many of them are meeting the 
encouraging but far from easy 
problem of employment. 


New employees are working 
alongside of those who have 
had long experience. The far- 
sighted employer knows that 
the future security of his busi- 
ness will eventually require the 
transfer of aged employees 
from active service to a com- 
fortable retirement that has 
been earned. 


Industry can, at the present 
time, make its own systematic 
plans for the later retirement, 
in security, of aged employees. 


Practical retirement plans, tried 
and tested, are now working 
successfully in many kinds of 
businesses. Such plans protect 


employers from excessive future 
costs of haphazard methods in 
dealing with what has become 
a vital employment problem. 


Sound retirement plans do 
three things: 


First, guarantee security and 
leisure to those who should 
have them. 


Second, remove from pay- 
rolls those who should no 
longer work. 


Third, encourage efficiency 
and afford opportunities for 
advancement among the 
younger and more active 
employees. 


The Metropolitan cordially in- 
vites business executivesto send 
for plans which clearly show how 
employers and employees can 
cooperate to obtain this future 
security on a sound and eco- 
nomic basis. 
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Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 
—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


_—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, _ (F) 
New York, N. Y. 


We would like to know 
how our business can pro- 
vide a practical Retire- 
ment Program for all of 
our employees. 
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oF Boston, Massacnuserrs 
ATTENTION OF INQUIRY BUREAU 
Please send me your booklet about the 
various uses of life insurance. 
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A Practical Way to Play Santa Claus 


_ the Christmas season 
always makes a fellow think 
about giving somebody something. 
Anyway, just about this time every 
year I get thinking of those gifts I’ve 
always meant to give. I’d like to do 
something for my school; | feel I 
owe it a lot. Then there’s that boys’ 
camp I’ve always been interested in. 


“TI intend to do it, but somehow 
there never seems to be enough left 
over after expenses to take care of 
presents. The John Hancock man 
gave me an idea that’s practical. He 


suggested that I do it with life in- 
surance—just small policies cost- 
ing a few dollars a year—with the 
pet cause as beneficiary. 


“It certainly solved a problem for 
me. It’s an easy way of saving up 
the gift for them—where I’d prob- 
ably never get it together otherwise. 

“Another nice thing about be- 
quests made the life insurance way 
is that they don’t have to wait for an 
estate to be settled. They are paid 
right away and without delay and 
bother.” 


An inquiry made on the coupon above will be promptly 
and interestingly answered. 











THE MARKET’S RISING! 








“IT’S LIVELIER” 


CANADA DRY’S 


Sparkling Water 








FORBES for 


Marvin E. Coyle 
(Continued from page 12) 


bear upon his daily work in the office. 

His family is the most closely-knit 
and companionate this writer has ever 
known. There are four children: 
Norma, now 21, who was graduated 
“Summa Cum Laude” this Spring 
from an exclusive girl’s college ; Jack, 
20, who is in his third year in 
mechanical engineering at Purdue; 
Bob, 18, taking commerce and finance 
at the University of Detroit; and 


‘| Jim, 13, attending parochial school 


in Detroit. 


FF in one corner of his home he 
has a room he calls his den, but 
“study” would be a better word. 
Instead of mounted muskies on the 
walls and bear skins on the floor, the 
largest single item in it is the library. 


Its shelves provide the best pos- 
sible index to the type of man he is. 
Of those several hundred volumes, 
nearly all may be grouped under 
three distinct types of reading: 
Essays and treatises on practical 
human philosophy; the French revo- 
lution; and biographies of the better 
sort. 


In the first group are a lot of 
Bacon, a little Emerson, and other 
works of a similar character dating 
back to Plato and Plutarch’s Lives. 
Out of their covers came that rigid 
personal discipline to which he holds 
himself. 


In the second group of reading— 
the French Revolution—he found a 
parallel to current affairs of the 
world. We, too, are undergoing a 
social revolution. So, being practi- 
cal, he turned to history in search of 
a guide to the probable events of to- 
morrow. He has the eight volumes of 
Guizot’s History of France, several 
works on Napoleon, the letters of 
Madame De Sevigne, and others. 


The third type of reading—biogra- 
phies—is closely related to the first. 
Having had from Bacon a code of 
ethics, he turned to the lives of great 
men to see how they made that code 
work out. There are Disraeli byAndre 
Maurois; Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon; 
Brand Whitlock’s Life of Lafayette 
and numerous others. From them he 
saw the theories of Bacon put to 
practical application. 


But among all his books I do not 
recall seeing a single work of fiction. 
Coyle does not care for the idealizing 
of a novelist’s imagination. He wants 
to know whether a thing will work, 
and no romance ever gave him a sat- 
isfactory answer. So he turns to the 
lives of men who did things. His 
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reading is informative, and, to one 
with his intense interest in practical 
things and human reactions, enter- 
taining as well. 

And out of it all he has evolved a 
philosophy curious for one of his 
years. “Age is supposed to be some 
sort of calamity,” he says. “I don’t 
think so. Age is a necessity for the 
experience and mellowness and toler- 
ance it brings to you. At 45 lama 
more competent man than I was at 
40. At 501 will be better still, and 
at 55, and 60. We need to be sea- 
soned by age and experience before 
we can hope to handle certain jobs. 
A man can’t pack into 35 years the 
amount of experience necessary for 
a job calling for a man of 45 or 50. 

“Where we are to-day isn’t nearly 
so important as how well we do our 
duty. 

“And if we are reasonably com- 
petent we will go just as far as our 
experience entitles us to.” 

The hundreds of other things this 
man gets from his reading would 
take up pages. The gist of it all, 
however, may be summed up in his 
own words: 

“A man who can’t take adversity 
can’t stand prosperity.” 


MONG his most prized posses- 

sions is the letter he received a 
few days after his promotion to the 
general managership of the company 
he serves. It came from a boy who 
carried his golf bag eight years ago 
and describes the personality of the 
man upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility for almost a quarter of 
a million people: 

“To-day when values have become com- 
paratively worthless; when things we once 
thought absolute are in reality only rela- 
tive; it is comforting to learn that rewards 
do come to those who, in the last analysis, 
are most deserving of them. 

“Perhaps you might often have wondered 
what became of the young men who once 
carried your clubs and followed your every 
movement with meticulous care on the 
golf course. May I, as your old caddie 
back in the days of the Coyle-Ward-Flan- 
nery-Carter foursome, be among the first 
to offer my congratulations? 

“You will undoubtedly never know the 
amount of influence you have exerted in, 
not only my life, but, I dare say, in the 
lives of a great number of those who to 
you were possibly just so many bag-toters. 
Your mannerisms were copied in the slight- 
est detail, your philosophy, your ideals; in 
those impressive years there was incul- 
cated in me the belief that some day I 
could achieve that to which you have suc- 
ceeded. 

“Tt is only eight years since 1925, but 
many changes have occurred, and we are 
now more dubious of that word ‘success.’ 
Yet your promotion has made it more easy 
for me to believe that in my knapsack 
there is a Marshal’s baton, and that some 
day I shall be enabled to use it.” 











Helping to make 
Mohair Velvet 


the Number One 


Automobile 


Ses See os 


Upholstery 







ie MODERN Mohair Velvet could never 
1 have become top-o'-the-heap among 
automobile upholstery fabrics if the 
product itself hadn’t been right. 

But even the best product needs good 
promotion—if it is to become Number 
One in its field in a reasonable length of 
time. Castle Films is proud to have 
played an important part in establishing 
Mohair Velvet’s leadership. 

Collins & Aikman Corporation are 
the country’s largest manufacturers of 
Mohair Velvet upholstery. Three years 
ago, Castle Films produced a motion 
picture for them. Its purpose was to 
give automobile dealers and salesmen, 
through personal visualization, facts to 
help them sell prospects on the value of 
fine, comfortable automobile interiors. 

Collins & Aikman are pleased with 
the selling job Castle Films have helped 
them do. Concrete evidence: 1—Collins 
& Aikman continue to have Castle Films 
produce new motion pictures for them 
year after year; and—2—Mohair Vel- 
vet upholstery continues to miaintain 
its position as Number One among 
automobile upholstery fabrics! 

The production, distribution and ex- 
hibition of business motion pictures is 
a highly specialized business. Castle 
Films has spent nineteen years perfect- 
ing this art, and has brought its product 
to a point of quality that admits no com- 
petition. Castle Films organization and 
service is nation-wide. It begins with 
the script and continues throughout the 
showings on the screen. 




















Producers—Distributors—Exhibitors 
BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


B.C. A. Bldg., Rockefeller Centre, N. Y. * Pacific Coast: Claus Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco 
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USINESS conditions shown 
B by the current Pictograph 

are in many ways the most 
encouraging in a long time. But 
contrasts are still sharp, and a 
number of new territories are now 
marked with the downward arrows 
which indicate continued business 
recession. 

On the whole, however, the 1m- 
provement side has by far the bet- 
ter of the argument. 

There are several conditions 
which should be of special interest 
to those who follow the Picto- 
graph regularly and use it in their 
business. 

(a) For the first time since 
August, there is a substantial num- 
ber of large cities in our numbered 
list. 

Last Spring, more and more 
large cities came into the Picto- 
graph as improvement became in- 
creasingly substantial. History ap- 
pears to be repeating itself. 

(b) It will be noted that in many 
cases November has been one of 
the best months of the year instead 
of, as in 1932, the poorest. 

(c) The upswing is now strong- 
est in the Eastern part of the 
country, with weakness showing 
in the Middle West and some of 
the farther Western States. 

The List of Best Cities 

Among cities in which business 
has recently compared more favor- 
ably with the same period a year 
earlier than at any time since the 
publication of the first Pictograph, 
are the following. These fifteen 
cities are listed in the order of 
their population. 

1. Philadelphia, Pa.: Has been 
moving forward steadily since late 
September. November business 
has been running considerably 
ahead of September, and may have 
equalled October. 

2. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Even at re- 
cent low levels, the steel business 
has been substantially ahead of 
last year. Not since June has 
business in Pittsburgh compared 
as favorably with 1932 as it has 
during November. 

3. San Francisco, Calif.: Last 
year, business dropped steadily 
after October lst. This year, the 


peak came a month later. 

4. Denver, Col.: Business here 
has been reversing last year’s sea- 
sonal 


drop. In 1932, November 








Larger Cities Pick Up, 
Pictograph Shows 


was the low point of the year. 
This year the low point was Feb- 
ruary, and November may turn 
out to be among the best two or 
three months of the entire twelve. 

5. Birmingham, Ala.: In late Oc- 
tober and the first half of Novem- 
ber, business here was at higher 
levels than at any time since last 
January. A year ago, November 
business showed a substantial drop 
from October, and was about at 
May-June levels. 

6. Memphis, Tenn.: Still going 
strong (see the November 15th 
Pictograph). A year ago, business 
was falling in November. This 
year, rising. 

7. Camden, N. J.: In this city, 
November may turn out to have 
been the best month so far this 
year. Last year, it was one of 
the three poorest months. 

8. Erie, Pa.: Business here is 
holding to last year’s levels for 
the first time. 

9. East St. Louis, Ill.: The sea- 
sonal drop (following a Septem- 
ber peak) has been much smaller 
than that of 1932. 

10. Topeka, Kan.: Recent busi- 
ness has been at the best levels 
since mid-August. A year ago, 
November business was at the 
lowest point of the same period 
—in fact, the lowest point of the 
year. 

11. Augusta, Ga.: November 
has been running neck and neck 
with October for the honors of 
the year to date. Last year, it 
was the poorest month of the 
twelve. 

12. Beaumont, Tex.: Last year, 
November here bowed only to 
August as a poor month. This 
year it may bow to none except 
December and perhaps October as 
a good month. 

13. San Jose, Calif.: Business 
here reached the year’s peak 
around the end of October and has 
held quite steady since. In 1932, 
January levels were never again 
reached. 

14. Fresno, Calif.: A pick-up at 
this season of the year is natural, 
but this year it has been greater 
than last. 

15. Port Arthur, Tex.: Anocher 
city in which November of 1932 
was in the race for last place, and 
November of 1933 is distinctly in 
the race for first place. 





“They are good 


to their people” 


An enviable reputation for 
any business firm. 


The payment of a Group 
Insurance claim, when an 
employee dies, makes last- 
ing friendships. 


DETAILS TO EMPLOYERS 
UPON REQUEST 


/ 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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"Lae constant development of 
new steels for new uses is one 
of the most important contribu- 
tions made by Republic to the 
industries of America. @ Republic’s 
Agathon alloy steels have solved 
the problems of many a machinery 
manufacturer. @ Toncan, with its 
rust-resisting qualities, already has 
a world-wide reputation. e And 
Enduro, the perfected stainless 
steel, again emphasizes Republic’s, 
position of leadership—the largest 
producer of alloys in America. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
nl 
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FORBES for 


Business Trends at a Glance 





ABOVE 100 


ILL December bring business im- 
provement? 
There is every reason to believe 


it will. 
Foresight versus Hindsight 


Forses for October 15th contained the 
headline “The Pictograph Signals Another 
Upturn.” 

November lst: ‘“Pictograph Shows 
Wider Sales Opportunities.” 

November 15th: “Pictograph Shows 
Much Surprising Improvement.” 

These three sentences portray graphic- 
ally exactly what has happened in the last 
two months. First, the signal that busi- 
ness was about to improve. Second, the 
spread of improvement. Third, so much 
improvement that it could not be over- 
looked. 

Along with this, on the October 15th 
Business Trends page, Forses definitely 
forecast : 

“1. An October moderately ahead of 
September. 

“2. An October moderately ahead of last 
year’s October. 

“3. Gradually increasing strength which 
will put November and December a little 
farther ahead of last year. 

“4. No sudden uprush of new activity 
such as characterized the early days of 
business recovery, and no dangerous de- 
clines.” 

So far as we can discover, no other busi- 
ness analysis reached similar conclusions 
until November 13th, a month after busi- 
ness men had been told by ForBes to ex- 
pect conditions which are now prevailing. 

By November 17th, a nationally famous 
reporting service was able to state: 

“The entire trade picture has been 
changed completely by the momentum 
gained in retail distribution, following the 
vigorous forward movement which started 
a week earlier.” 

These comparisons are set down not in 
a boasting mood, but so that when ForBeEs 
advance estimates again run counter to cur- 
rent belief, business men will know better 
how to appraise them. 


November a Pivot Month 


In recent years, November has been the 
weakest month of the entire year. And 
since the recovery movement got under 
way in the Summer of 1932, relative im- 


provement in any weak month has con- 
sistently been the signal for substantial im- 
provement during the next seasonal rise. 

This is the real significance of such im- 
provement as has taken place in November. 
On December Ist, exactly a year ago, 
ForBEs made this now particularly signifi- 
cant and interesting comment: 

“The crest of the latest wave of wide- 
spread improvement was reached in mid- 
November. If recent history as recorded in 
earlier Pictographs, repeats itself, there 
will soon be a new wave of still greater 
size. In the meantime, substantially every 
part of the United States is in better con- 
dition (compared to last year) than it was 
the first of September.” 

This year there are in late November no 
signs that a current peak has been reached. 
It is quite possible that later figures will 
show one. But even if this is so, the re- 
covery index (above) shows that the peak 
will not have been as sharp as that of a 
year ago, and therefore the subsequent re- 
action is not likely to be as sharp. 

Last year’s statement that substantially 
every part of the United States was in bet- 
ter condition than at the first of Septem- 
ber, holds true again this year. 

In spite of the decline from the mid- 
November peak (of business as compared 
to that a year earlier), December of 1932 
turned out to be the largest month of the 
second half-year (in actual dollar volume 
of business). And it took this leading 
position for the first time since 1928. 

Even if another setback on a percentage 
basis occurs this year (as must be held 
quite possible), December should again be 
the capstone of the second half-year. This 
will put December of this year definitely 
ahead of December of last year. 


Some Recent Trends 


Forses Recovery Index has been making 
a steady upward climb, and has now 
reached a point higher than any which was 
registered before the first of March. This 
index, it will be recalled, measures the 
breadth of the recovery forces. Its latest 
figure of 814 indicates that the recent up- 
ward trend has been approximately eight 
times as great as that necessary to prevent 
a real recurrence of the depression. 

The Southern Pine Association’s ratio 
of orders (as mentioned here on November 
1) has so far this year proved to be an ex- 


THE RECOVERY 
INDEX HAS 
AGAIN FORE- 
CAST AN UP- 
TURN 


tremely sensitive barometer. At that time 
we said: “It looks as if it might continue 
upward.” Actually, from 75 per cent., the 
point at which it stood four weeks earlier, 
it has risen to 183 per cent. as of Novem- 
ber 11th. Previously, this index hit its low 
point at March 18th, its high point at July 
8th, and its recent low point at Septem- 
ber 16th. 


Carloadings, Steel, Turn 


Though continuing the expected seasonal 
decline, railroad carloadings had by No- 
vember 11th begun to show a more favor- 
able comparison with last year—for the 
first time since July. This upturn was 
shared by l.c.l. merchandise, forest prod- 
ucts, livestock, coal and coke and miscel- 
laneous loadings. Grain loadings had al- 
ready turned upward, and ore loadings 
alone continued downward. 

Steel production also made an upturn, 
both on a basis of actual volume and on a 
percentage basis, in the week ended Novem- 
ber 18th—for the first time since July. 

The business failure situation continues 
to be one of the most encouraging in the 
current picture. Though the comparison 
is not as striking as it was several weeks 
ago, the ratio of failures to those a year 
ago (Dun-Bradstreet) was better in 
mid-November than at any time previous 
to July. 

For a single week, the electric power in- 
dex also made its first upturn in the week 
ending November 14th. 


B. C. Forbes Says: 
(Continued from page 18) 
ments have been irregular rather than 
uniformly upwards. 

Labor having succeeded in enlisting the 
mighty power of Washington to enforce 
almost all its demands, strikes latterly have 
been distinctly less numerous. 

Industry and business, by and _ large, 
however, are concerned over profit pros- 
pects. 

Under all these circumstances, prophecy 
is forbiddingly hazardous. 

The writer, nevertheless, retains hope 
that Washington will so act that prevailing 
apprehension will be modified, certain 
major causes of uncertainty mitigated, and 
sufficient confidence restored to enable re- 
covery again to go forward. 
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The $s in Inventions 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


EXT week the Exposition of Chem- 

ical Industries is to be held for 
the first time since the Spring of 1931. 
The place: Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

For the industrially-minded, this ex- 
position ought to be really exciting. 
Probably more changes have occurred 
in the chemical field in the past two 
and a half years than any other. New 
chemical products; former laboratory 
products now available on a commercial 
scale; new materials, new equipment, 
new processes. And all with tremendous 
potentialities for influencing the course 
of business and of human life. 


Oats Help Oil. To the layman, one 
of the most interesting exhibits should 
be that of a cevtain company famous 
for what our Canadian friends would 
call “porridge oats.” 

One of the substances contained in 
oat hulls is furfural, and in recent years 
this oatmeal company has built up a 
considerable by-product chemical busi- 
ness in the sale of furfural for various 
industrial purposes. At the recent meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute, 
one of the larger oil companies an- 
nounced its own development of a proc- 
ess which uses furfural to remove unde- 
sirable constituents from lubricating oils 
for automobiles, airplanes, and .- other 
machinery. 

It is expected that this new oil will 
be introduced to the public almost any 
time now, and both samples of it and 
the new process will be shown at the 
Chemical Show. 


Impossible Becomes Possible. But the 
furfural exhibit will be only one of 
many that opens up entirely new possi- 
bilities in production. 

There will be, for instance, a vacuum 
crystallizer which makes the crystalliza- 
tion of salts from corrosive liquor (this 
does not mean the kind that comes in 
with repeal) now financially feasible. 

Along with it will be a continuous 
vacuum crystallizer that is said to make 
continuous crystallization by the vacuum 
method possible for the first time. The 
vacuum lowers the pressure above a 
liquid, and some of the solvent is then 
flashed off, thus removing some of the 
heat. A three-stage crystallizer of this 
type is now crystallizing 150 tons of 
potassium chloride per day. There is a 
new concentrator, too, with which liq- 
uids are now being concentrated to 
many times the viscosity previously 
thought possible. 

Another exhibit will show how liquids 
containing up to 10 per cent. of solids 
can be successfully separated by cen- 
trifugal action, and the bowl cake re- 
moved while the machine is running at 
full speed, with less than ten seconds 
interruption to service. 

For use in a very different field is 
a magnetic separator which “screens 





out” particles hitherto considered to 
have such feeble magnetic susceptibility 
that they could not be handled in this 
way. 


Temperatures Inside and Out. Process 
control of many kinds will undoubtedly 
be much more in evidence than at any 
previous show. 

There will be, for instance, a 
pyrometer with which to measure sur- 
face temperatures of revolving rubber 
calender rolls, paper drying rolls, steel 
mill rolls. Another pyrometer gives 
surface temperatures when urea or 
phenol or other resins are being molded, 
or zinc dye-cast. Or interior tempera- 
tures of plastic materials can be ascer- 
tained, and surface temperatures of 
bearing housings or bearings. 

There will be a meter for measuring 
accurately the specific gravity of gases 
(said to be the first to eliminate auto- 
matically the effect of variations in 
atmospheric pressure and temperature), 
and a photo-electric (electric eye) device 
for accurate measurement of color or 
comparison of turbidity in liquids. 


Bottles, Bottles. Not everything is so 
suggestive of pure chemistry. In this 
new age of beer and whiskey, there will 
undoubtedly be interest in a labelling 
machine which handles 2,400 bottles per 
hour; and a filling machine which fills 
12 bottles at a time. Another device 
for automatically cleaning new bottles 
by compressed air will handle practically 
any size at the rate of 120 bottles per 
minute. 

There is also a machine for putting 
viscous liquids into any type or size 
container at the rate of 50 to 60 jars 
per minute, or 100 straight side contain- 
ers per minute. And still another filling 
machine measures out quickly and ac- 
curately volumes ranging from 1.01 cubic 
centimeters to 10 cc. 

It seems only fair to mention in the 
same breath the splash proof motor 
which during the entire week of the 
show, 12 hours a day, will have the 
full force of a three-quarter inch hose 
playing against it. 

Oh, yes, and a flow meter for cor- 
rosive chemicals. 


And Pots. An interesting ceramic ex- 
hibit will be one which includes new 
types of stoneware developed to resist 
thermal shock, others for special use in 
metal refining, and a highly glazed white 
stoneware now being used for textile 
spools. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 








SANTA as 


NEVER FORGETS 
AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


“A Merry Christmas to all’ is 
again our pledge at Chalfonte- 


‘Haddon Hall. For, frankly, 
we like to play Santa Claus. 
Maybe it’s because we’ve done 
it so often, and it seems to 
please our friends. 


Again we’ve planned a real 
old-fashioned Christmas for 
you, with everything from 
filled stockings for the chil- 
dren to stuffed turkey for the 
whole family. 


At night, the Boardwalk is a 
carnival of lights and gaiety. 
It will be so much fun, you’ll 
want to remember’ every 
minute. So come down Satur- 
day and make Christmas last 
three days this year, or even 
longer. We celebrate all dur- 
ing Christmas week. Low 
winter rates. American and 
European plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 








WILL STOCKS SOON 
REACT SHARPLY? 


Every investor now wonders if he shall hold his stocks 
for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation of the 
sharp break to substantially lower levels. 


Admittedly this is an important question 


To know 
the correct answer is to possess information worth 
thousands of dollars. Many investment counsellors and 
so-called experts do not commit themselves on this 
question because they do not know the answer. They 
hem and hedge—tell you to hold for the ‘“‘long pull.’’ 
That kind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men 
and women. 

Simply send us your name and address and we will 
give you our answer to this question in a straight- 
forward manner. We may be wrong this time, but our 
advice has been surprisingly accurate during the past 
year. At least, it costs nothing to obtain copies 
our current Stock Market Bulletin. There is no charge— 
Just address: 


RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, 


no obligation. 


INVESTORS 
Div. 481, 


INC. 
N. Y. 














Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 17 on Preference Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
December 1, 1933, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable December 1, 1933, 


to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on November 20, 1933. 
Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 


November }0, 1933. 
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Odd Lots 


By diversifying your stock buy- 
ing you create a reserve strength 
in your holdings. In the event of 
depression in one stock the others 
will not necessarily be affected. 


That is why we advocate buying 
ten shares of stock in ten dif- 
ferent industries rather than one 
hundred shares in one stock. 


Our booklet explains the many 
advantages of buying Odd Lots. 


Ask for Booklet F. 602 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& © 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 





39 Broadway 


























SCHABACKER 
METHOD 


OF 
TECHNICAL 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of in- 

struction by mail on new- 
est and soundest practical rules 
for success in stock or com- 
modity markets. A _three- 
months’ training course, with 
400 pages of clear advice, rule 
and information, illustrated with 
over 70 practical market charts, 
and a three-months’ question 
and answer service. 


Now offered publicly for the 
first time. Current enrollment 
limited to 25 students. Write 
your name and address on the 
margin of this ad and send it, 
for full information, to 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
November 17, 1933. 


The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent ‘C1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 


poration, payable ga = asi to stockholders 
of record December 15, 
| MCKENNA, Treasurer. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Moderate Intermediate Reaction Would 
Not Upset Favorable Long-Term Position 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


for future plans at Washington in- 

jects more uncertainty than usual 
into any current forecast, we should still 
be inclined to continue the favorable atti- 
tude toward the market which we have held 
since the intermediate bottom was formed 
late in October. Last issue we suggested 
that the market was behaving in highly 
satisfactory manner, that it displayed the 
possibilities for resuming the major bull 
market at any time, but that we should 
have greater faith in such a bull movement 
if the advance were slow, irregular and 
punctuated by healthy intermediate periods 
of reaction or consolidation. 

This is almost exactly what appears to 
have happened in the past few weeks. The 
intermediate trend has been generally up- 
ward but the movement has shown the 
irregularity that comes from frequent, but 
minor, reactions. 


h LTHOUGH the indecisive outlook 


ITH this satisfactory technical struc- 

ture and a good business outlook for 
the turn of the year, it is difficult to justify 
logically a somewhat less certain feeling 
which we now have regarding the near- 
term future. We shall remain officially 
bullish, but we should not be surprised to 
see another, and perhaps a bit wider, re- 
cession before the next advance gets under 
way. 

As a matter of fact, the market is en- 
titled to such an intermediate resting period 
after having recovered approximately fif- 
teen points, on the averages, in a little less 
than a month. If such a reaction comes, 
however, it should not go more than three 
or four points on the accredited indexes. 
And so long as it were stemmed around 
the intermediate low points of November 
15th it would not upset the generally firm 


technical structure now underlying the 
market. 


O summarize, therefore, we are in- 

clined to feel that the advance since 
October 21st has been rapid enough to 
justify another intermediate reaction from 
hereabouts, but it will not disturb our 
generally bullish outlook for the longer- 
term unless it retraces more than half the 
ground gained from the October lows. 

For the long-term investor there is no 
need to disturb any long holdings. He 
should be well accumulated on our pre- 
vious buying advices and should not try to 
scalp speculative profits on small, inter- 
mediate reactions, especially when, as in 
this case, there is by no means adequate 
guarantee that the reaction will actually 
materialize from current levels. 

For the active and agile speculator we 
should have no objections to lightening 
commitments slightly on the long side, 
with a view to repurchase on such a modest 
recession as we have postulated, but even 
here we should prefer to hold the bulk of 
speculative stocks unless, or until, we get 
more bearish signals than have thus far 
been given. 


UR speculative campaign, instituted 

around the October low points, will re- 
main in force through any such _ inter- 
mediate reaction. There are two logical 
levels for stop-loss protection, the first at 
the November 15th lows and the second 
between the lows of October 2st and No- 
vember Ist. 

Breaking of the first support level would 
be bearish but not critical and, at least for 
the time being, our official stop-loss levels 
on the speculative campaign will remain at 
the second, and lower, support points, as 
outlined last issue. 

NOON. NOVEMBER 23rd, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


NODES AND CHRISTMAS are 
C perhaps working slightly against 
each other this year, so far as 
probable department store profits are 
concerned, but holiday trade should be 
as good as last year, and perhaps better. 
In the October 15th issue we suggested 
early shopping for such Christmas 
stocks as the department and mail order 
issues. Practically every individual issue 
mentioned in that recommendation now 
shows a good profit and the next ques- 
tion is when to clinch such profits by 
re-sale. 

From a seasonal standpoint the peak 
quotations should come at just about 
the holiday peak of retail buying, though 
for the past couple of years it has gen- 
erally come somewhat earlier, perhaps 
around the middle of the month, due to 
some disappointment at actual v: lume 
which developed in the finai siicpping 
rush. Somewhere between December 
15th and Christmas seems logical this 
year, but the stock market is not always 
logical and we should have no objection 
to taking profits in this group before the 
15th, if prices show good run-ups and 
high volume. 


Macy has lagged somewhat more than 
we would ordinarily anticipate in the 
seasonal advance of Christmas retailing 
stocks, but this is probably due almost 
entirely to fear that the company’s com- 
petitive position would be jeopardized 
by the new retail codes. However, 
Article Eight, the famous “Stop-Loss” 
Provision, is, in the writer’s opinion, no 
great stumbling block for the Macy 
price policy and we are still favorable 
to the issue. Even in this case, how- 
ever, partial profits might consistently 
be taken on any material holiday, or 
pre-holiday, bulges. 


The Public Works Program has been 
disappointingly slow in getting started 
but there are indications that progress 
will be fairly rapid over the next few 
months. In this section of the June 15th 
issue we suggested that such progress 
would be slow but that the longer-term 
benefits should go to such companies as 
Allis Chalmers, American Radiator, 
Bucyrus-Erie, Caterpillar Tractor, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool, General Electric, 
International Cement, Johns-Manville, 
Mack Trucks, Otis Elevator, U. S. Gyp- 
sum, U. S. Pipe & Foundry, Warren 
Brothers and Worthington Pump. 

Such suggestions were made just be- 
fore the Summer break and many oi 
these issues are only now getting back 
near their prevjous levels. We feel that 
the benefits of Government spending 
may easily be over-capitalized and that 
we should not care to buy individual 
issues on such prospects alone. In a 
general way, however, the above list 
seems to include most of the probable 
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ON WHAT ARE 


Wetsel Predictions 
BASED? 


ETSEL Predictions are 

not based on vague gener- 

alities, such as premature guess- 

ing on the outcome of inflation, 

or uncorrelated statistics, or out- 
worn theories. 


Instead, they consist of sound 
interpretations of ALL the forces 
that cause price changes, as fo- 
cused in the security markets. 
Through interpretation of these 
Technical Factors it is possible 
to tell WHICH securities to buy, 
hold or sell, WHEN and at 
WHAT prices. 


Through analysis of these 
forces, this organization is direct- 
ing the investment policy of in- 
vestors and traders throughout 
the country. 


If you are baffled by today’s 
economic developments, send for 
free copy of our booklet ‘How to 
Protect Your Capital and Accel- 
erate Its Growth.” 


In it you will find the reasons 
why orthodox financiers are mys- 
tified by today’s rapidly changing 
conditions—why the half truths 
to which they have tenaciously 
clung are dangerous guides— 
theories that no longer work in 
a NEW world under a NEW 
monetary policy that is essential 
to progress—business and finan- 
cial. And you will also find in it 
in clear, understandable terms a 
philosophy and method of invest- 
ing that is dynamic—protecting 
capital while it builds and in- 
creases income. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


co 


Chrysler Bu‘lding Sra, New York, N. Y. 


Please send ‘ne a copy of ‘How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 


Its Growth.” Without obligation. 
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Two Rector Street 








Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
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Food and Drink! 


An old established Food Com- 
pany with extensive national 
distribution is entering the 
liquor business. 


Its common stock is 
listed on New York 

@ Curb Exchange and sell- 
ing around $1.00 per 
share. 


Write for Circular J-20 describing 
its attractive market 
possibilities. 


B. E. Arnold & Co. 


Incorporated 


82 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del., November 20, 1933. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
regular dividend of $0.50 a share and an extra 
dividend of $0.75 a share on the outstanding $20 
par value common stock of this Company, pay- 
able December 15, 1933, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on November 29, 1933; 
also dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
debenture stock of this Company, payable Janu- 
ary 25, 1934, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 10, 1934. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 








The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 














WARNING! 


JONAS J. LINDSMAN, 
also operating under the 
aliases of Paul E. 
Pamette, Murray E. 
Frankel and S. A. Haupt 
is not authorized to 
take subscriptions for 
FORBES nor to repre- 
sent the B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co. in any 


way. 


























beneficiaries, though we might also add 
Lehigh Portland Cement, Anchor Post 
and Westinghouse Electric to the orig- 
inal list. 


Railroad Traffic and Prohibition Re- 
peal. Various authorities are predicting 
a material pick-up in railway freight 
traffic immediately upon final repeal of 
prohibition. There is some logic to their 
reasoning, for bonded stocks of liquor 
will then be free to move from storage 
warehouses and there will probably be 
haste to get them distributed. Here 
again, however, we should not grow too 
enthusiastic over this one argument. 

There are plenty of others, however, 
for the purchase of strong railway issues, 
chiefly the fact that freight traffic is 
still holding above the previous year, 
a forecast which we made early last 
Spring; and that operating ratios are 
still satisfactory. 

Some of the few railway stocks still 
paying dividends include Bangor & 
Aroostook, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
Reading and Union Pacific. Some of 
the issues on which dividends might soon 
be resumed include Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and Louisville & Nashville. 

Furthermore a number of roads stand 
to cover their fixed charges in 1933, com- 
pared with failure to do so last year. In- 
cluded in such an improving list are Balti- 
more & Ohio, New York Central, North- 
ern Pacific, Illinois Central, and Erie. 


Technical Position has been improved 
by the general market over the past 
few weeks but the growing strength is 
by no means unanimous. On a basis of 
pure technical action, however, we are 
constrained to mention the following 
individual issues which appear to have 
been doing somewhat better than the 
average: 

American International Continental Oil 
Am. & Foreign Power Du Pont 

American Radiator General Electric 
American Woolen Int. Harvester 
Auburn Automobile International Nickel 
Aviation Corp. Loose- Wiles Biscuit 
Baldwin Loco. New York Central 
Barnsdall Sears Roebuck 
Bendix Aviation Standard Oil of N. J. 
Bethlehem Steel Union Pacific 
Continental Can United Aircraft 


Canadian Stocks appear to be benefit- 
ting from the eagerness of at least mod- 
erate amounts of American capital to 
take refuge out of the country, in 
attempted protection of funds against 
American dollar devaluation or actual 
paper-money inflation. We hold no 
brief for the patriotism of such capital 
flight, but diversification seems justified 
and the purchase of Canadian stocks, 
while not the ultimate in protection, 
still seems both easy and logical. Some 
buyers also profess to see an added 
attraction in freedom of Canadian oper- 
ating companies from any increase in 
expenses resulting from NRA codes. 

International Nickel is perhaps the 
most popular and best-known medium 
for buying into Canadian corporations, 
but some of the others include Dominion 
Stores, Canadian Pacific, Dominion 
Glass, Shawinigan Power, Abitibi Pow- 
er, Lake Shore Mines, Noranda, Dome 
and Hudson Bay Mining. 
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Drive Brings 50% 
Better Cash Results 


OES it pay to launch a carefully 
planned sales campaign in these 
days of supposed hesitancy? 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Hartford, Connecticut) 
has an answer: It pays to the tune 
of sales 34 per cent. higher than 
quota. 

“The Big Push”—an aggressive 
Fall selling drive organized along 
military lines—helped the company 
to find the answer. 

First of all, war was declared 
against the aftermaths of depression. 

Next, the company’s sales organ- 
ization formed the “Fighting Eighty- 
third” (this is the company’s eighty- 
third year in business), which was 
divided into battalions, companies 
and platoons. 

Then the objectives were set—an 
ambitious quota, and a high per- 
centage of cash payments with appli- 
cations (in order to put the insurance 
in force immediately ). 

The results were gratifying. Not 
only did sales go far beyond the 
quota, but “prepaid’’ business totalled 
65 per cent. of the new business 
written as against the year’s average 
of 43 per cent. 


A Little Laugh 


“Senator, you promised me a job.” 

“But there are no jobs open.” 

“Well, you said you’d give me one.” 

“Tell you what I'll do: I'll appoint a 
commission to investigate why there are 
no jobs, and you can work on that.” 


Policeman: “As soon as I saw you come 
around the bend I said to myself, ‘Forty- 
five at least.’” 

Lady Driver: “How dare you? It’s this 
hat that makes me look so old.” 


Mountaineer (taking son to school 
room) : My boy’s arter larnin’. What have 
you got? 

Teacher: We offer arithmetic, English, 
trigonometry, spelling, etc. 

Mountaineer: Just give him some of 
that thar triggernomerty; he’s the worst 
shot in the family. 


“He cleaned up a big fortune in crooked 
dough.” 
“Was he a counterfeiter ?” ‘ 
“No, a pretzel manufacturer.” 
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Forbes Stock Guide 
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100 516 263 10.61+ 6.174, 7 m Delaware & Hudson........ oe 230- 32; ’20-’32 9334- 37% 50 ak 
50 1,689 91 L5it 1.437, 9 m__ Del., Lack. & Western..... J 173- 8: °22-32 46 -17% 24 oes 
No 700 25 1.54 0:76, 6 m - Diamond Match ........... 1 25- 10; ’20-’32 291%4- 17% 27 37 
No 953 11 4, i ere Dene BARES g.0....6.0000:000%: 1.50a 14- 6; ’27-’32 3914- 12 36 43 
20 10,872 34 1.82 1.96,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.75a 231- 22: °29-'32 897%- 32% 86 Siz 
No 2,256 56 2.52 i%5,6m Eastman Kodak ............ 3 265- 35; ’22-’32 8934- 46 74 4.2 
2 930 11 121 0:71,9m Elec. Auto-Lite ............. i 174- 8; ’28-’32 27%4- 10 16 at 
No 3,316 29 1.21+ 1.827* Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 3; °25-’32 153%- 3% 5 iy 
100 1,511: 120 3.777 ine Om Bre RoR. os. ccseccsacses * 94- 2; ’23-'32 253%4- 33% 16 ss 
No 413 110 1.607 1.277* General Asphalt ........... _ 97- 4; ’20-’32 27 - 4% 16 pas 
No 28,846 11 0.41 0.24,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 9; ’29-’32*  30%- 10% 21 2.0 
No 5,360 10 1.97 1.82,9 m General Foods ............ 1.80 137- 20; ’26-32*  397%- 21 37 4.8 
No 662 45 3.93° 4.138 General Mills ...........:. 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 71 - 35% £69 4.4 
10 43,500 14 0.21+ 173, 9 m.:.. General Motors ..... ....:.3..+ 1.25a 92- 8; ’29-’32 3534- 10 33 3.8 
No 321 19 1.55 0.50,6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; °25-’32 49%4- 13%, 30 3.3 
No 2,000 fe 1.98 0.76,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; ’27-’32 20%- 93% £12 8.3 
No 1,760 14 ie arenes EO re ae ere 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’32 273%- 12 20 6.0 
No 1,156 21 6.737 0147 6m Goodrich, B, F......6%5-%.. ~ 109- 2; ’20-’32 21%- 3 15 sions 
No 1,455 22 4.24+ 2.28}, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155 6; °27-’32 471%44- 9% = 38 
1 2,283 2 1.287 0.03, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... o 61- 1; ’25-’32 5%- 1 3 
100 2490 158 5.39+ 2.144, 9 m Great Northern Pfd........ an 155- 6; °’27-’32 3334- 4% «19 
No 198 99 3.947 0267,9 m Gulf States Steel.......... ES 26- 3: ’25-'32 38 - 6% 19 


jDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year 
‘October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 





+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


October 31. 


30 

Thous. Book 

Par Shares Value 
No 729 $2 
100 400 112 
No 1,597 21 
100 350 3112 
No 703 40 
No 4,246 58 
No 14,584 9 
No 6,400 37 
No 1,125 14 
No 10,437 26 
10 5,487 15 
No 1,813 2 
25 2,377 38 
No 1,464 46 
2 526 42 
10 1,890 23 
No 300 55 
No 676 63 
No 1,497 42 
No 1,858 38 
100 828 75 
No 4,465 25 
No 2.700 16 
10 6,289 17 
No 1,628 20 
No 6,263 13 
No 1,884 3 
No 5,448 19 
25 2.157 48 
100 4,993 150 
100 1571 117 
No 7,531 30 
25 6,272 28 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 
100 450 119 
No 5,503 31 
No 3,820 73 
No 13,131 Nil 
1 1,291 Nil 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,780 34 
25 31,020 27 
No 746 39 
25 3,241 25 
100 3,772 189 
100 1,298 169 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 64 
No — 13,103 44 
25 25,741 45 
10 1,751 18 
10 1,247 14 
No 2,463 26 
25 9,486 39 
No 2,540 13 
- No 2,412 17 
No 23,368 6 
No 666 29 
No 9,001 23 
25 4,386 37 
100 2225 201 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,906 53 
No 23,252 12 
No 374 77 
No 397 13 
20 600 38 
No 900 50 
No 1,464 9 
100 8,703 188 
100 1,045 185 
No 3,172 18 
50 2,586 74 
10- 9,750 17 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
3.407 


Nil 
9.11 
3.147 
0.147 
0.617 


0.09 
0.687 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.80! 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
2.197 

3.63” 
1.127 
16.727 
1.627 


0.39 
2.44 
2.097 
1.88 
0.17 
1.26 
0.77 
3.667 
3.057 

2.01 


2.10 
0.457 
1.03 
9.387 
3.46 
1.007 
0.497 


3.3274 
3.37 


0.537 
0.17 
2.54 
2.08 
1.537 
10.957 
1.16 
3.0574 
1.07 
0.01 
5.34 
1.967 
3.657 


0.227 
2.334 
0.207 
0.308 


11.087 


0.81+ 
0.46 
3.44+ 
2.32 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$2.94, 9 m 
0.757, 10 m 
0.827, 9 m 
Nilé 
6.22, 9 m 


0.29, 9 m 
0.107, 6 m 


0.67, 9 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(gz) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ; 
Biudson, Motor ...s.c ccc 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
RE 3 eo ee a 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... is 
[yi Sie 0. Oe ee i) we 
Kelvinator Corp....<....+- 0.12 
Kennecott Copper ......... wa 
SE Oe. ee 0.80 
Kroger Grocery ....é..<.s 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
AMEN Bs, IIs ib a she G0 case wie aie 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard ‘Tebacco .........% 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
J diel i's | rrr 1 
WN EG ORs ice Sine Sakae Z 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Ms 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
PRY NOLES os 5 o:isiasia-siaic are 1 
National Biscuit ........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register........ es 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products : 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............. 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors........... as 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette............ aes 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... es 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck ............ re 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.35 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 


Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... os 
Standard Brands .......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... : 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Sterline Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner ae 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation........ 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 125 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 
TPARSARIOHICA. ae cok saaicares ms 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 
Union Oil of California... 1 
Union Pacific 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ a 
aro Bo rr 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Aicohol.. . 
TF eR oss bss sew eee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
Se MER ANNOE Soc is besa wks 
Bl ibe MMMM Gaia ta tecks. aca brass 50 


~ 


Western Union............ Es 

Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 

Westinghouse Electric ..... sie 
2.40 


Woolworth, F. W......... 
(b) Year ended January 31. 


Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 8; 


100- 3; 


62- 2; 
255-525 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


91- 3; 
1G5-. 53 
OZ 7s: 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
382- 17; 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- : 
134- 14; 
59- 13; 
Jz- 72 
77- 13; 
257- 9; 
133- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
49- 
92- 
158- 
165- 
89- 
244- 8; 
82- 15; 
85- 20; 
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’27-32 
24-32 
"27-32 


22-32 
"24-32 
°28-’32 
28-32 
°29-’32 


°26-’32 
"29-32 
"26-’32 
"24-’32* 
°24-’32 


"23-32 
°24-’32* 


9; °24-32 


28-32 
’28-’32 
°25-'32* 
20-32 
°22-’32 
"28-’32 


"26-32 
"28-32* 


6; ’26-’32 


24-32 
°28-'32* 
"26-32 
29-32 
26-32 
"24-32 
°26’-32 


; °27-32 


29-32 


3; "22-32 
; °26-’32 


°27-"32 
°27-"32 


’29-32 
"27-32 
°29-"32 


"27-32 
"24-’32* 
°27-32 
"27-'32 
°22-"32 


; °22-’32 


"26-32 
"25-32 
°26-’32 
22-32 


Listed 1933 


di 2S 
98- 3; 


75- 9; 
85- 12 
139- 8; 
67-- 2 


182- 7 
140- 16 
59- 8 
298- 28 
162- 7 
76- 4 
159- 10; 
60- 9 
244- 13 
51- 1 
56- 7 
120- 2 
97- 1; 
262- 21; 


Zi2> ¥2 
68- 9; 
293 16; 
104- 22; 


’29-32 
°24~32 


26-32 
°26-’32 
’29-"32 
°29-’32 


°28-’32 
’29-’32 
"24-32 
"24-32 
°29-’32 
"29-32 
’26-"32 
29-32 
28-32 
27-32 
’28-’32 
25-32 
22-32 
26-32 


’28-’32 
"27-32 
"28-32 
"29-32 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price ( 


72 - 35% 
19 - 6% 
163%- 3 


11%- 4% 
153%4- 753%4 
46 - 13% 
23 - 63% 
213%4- 5% 


1554- 3% 
26 - 7% 
16%- 5% 
355%- 14% 


993%- 4914 
36%- 8% 
43 - 19% 
25%4- 10% 


9534- 44% 
463%%- 13% 
6534- 24% 
16 - 3% 
10%- 1% 
28%- 8% 


27 - 11% 
605%- 31% 
2353- 5% 
253%4- 10% 
3534- 2634 
20%4- 6% 
55%- 15 

58%- 14 

34%- 11% 
36%4- 13% 


31%- 16% 
6%- 1% 


12%- 3 
11%- 2% 


25 - 2% 
6714- 23% 


77%4- 17% 
355%- 1134 
5834- 193% 
50%- 25% 


50 
10 
11 


10 
139 
44 
22 
14 


11 
23 
12 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 


(u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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STOCK MARKET 


THEORY and PRACTICE 
by R. W. Schabacker 


27 CHAPTERS 
105 PLATES, CHARTS and 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


875 PAGES 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


The Contents: 


Introduction, The Stock Exchange, 
Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities, Following a Typical 
Transaction, Development of the 
Stock Clearing Corporation, The 
Night Clearing Branch, The Day 
Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange 
Credit and Marginal Trading, The 
Short Sale, Odd-Lot Draling, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the 
Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, 
Types of Corporate Security, Divi- 
dends and Rights, An Introduction 
tu Stock Analysis, Price and Yield 
in Stock Analysis, Sources of 
Stock Information, What Makes 
the Market Move, An Introduction 
to Trading, Principles of ‘Trading, 
Taking the Worry Out of Stock 
Trading, The Technical Side of 
the “farket, An Introduction to 
Chart Reading, Principles of Chart 
Trading, Long Swing Movements, 
Conclusion and Review. 


An Ideal Christmas 


Gift for any 
Investor 





Dear Reader: 


Don't you feel sometimes that Christmas 
has become a darn nuisance? 


Of course the peace-on-earth-good-will- 
to-men spirit is a swell thing = if one could only 
let it go at that. 


But this business of Christmas gifts is 
enough to take all the spirit out of you, 


Yet - what are you going to do about it? 
It's the custom - so, what the heck? 


Well = as long as you have to give presents, 
here is one that at least anyone who gets it will 
appreciates 


Because Schabacker's "Stock Market Theory 
and Practice" doesn’t only look like an expensive 
gift but it actually helps the recipient to make 
a lot of money. 


And, next to giving @ Man money what could 
be a better gift than something that will make 
money for him? 


If you have someone on your list on whom 
you want to spend $6.00 for a Christmas gift (the 
regular price is $7.50) = send him this book, 

You'll thank me for having relieved you of 
at least one of your worries, 


‘ Sincer@ly, 








B. C. FORBES, Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE,” by R. W. Schabacker to 


as my Christmas Present and send him a card notifying him of my gift. My 
remittance for $6.00 (Regular Price $7.50) is enclosed. 














DOLLAR 


STOCK MARKET? 


This subject is treated in 
our recent report entitled 
“Roosevelt Announces In- 
flation.” -A few sample 
copies are available gratis. 








3 

samme Babson’s Reports s===~ 
5 Div. 54-1, Babson Park, Massachusetts 5 
@ Send gratis, sample copy your report 
“Roosevelt Announces Inflation.’ a 
| s 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for booklet J-6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


GisHOLM & GAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















101 FORECASTING RULES | 


Make Your Own Stock Market Forecast 
CLEAR — CONCISE — COMPLETE 
Price $1.00 
Money Returned if dissatisfied 


WILLIAM DUNNIGAN, 111 Sutter St., 
Francisco, California 























THE BIGGEST BULL MARKET 
On Record Is Moving On Schedule 
A 111% Advance From 7/8/32 to 9/8/32 
WAS FOLLOWED BY A 66% REACTION. 
A 100% Advance From 3/1/33 to 7/17/33 
WAS FOLLOWED BY A 51% REACTION. 
WE PREDICTED EACH MOVE. 
The THIRD UPWARD CYCLE Is Now On. 
How Far Will It Go? When Will It End? 
WHAT ARE THE BEST STOCKS TO BUY? 
THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
TELLS YOU. 

38 Market Leaders Discussed Daily. 
$20 MONTHLY—$50 QUARTERLY 
Sample Free. No Obligation. 


THE FINANCIAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


32 Broadway, New York 























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared as the fourth 
distribution for the year 1933 fifty cents per share on 
the Company’s 2,540,000 shares of capital stock without 
nominal or par value, payable on December 15, 1933, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Decem- 


ber 1, 1933. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 








Good Stocks to Put in 
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Christmas Stockings 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 





The. Christmas List 
(Arranged in order of choice) 


Income Earned Current Yield 
Security Classification Return 1932 Price lo 
Chrysler Motors ....... Automobile $2.00 Nil 46 4.4 


Du Pont de Nemours... 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 


Chemical and Misc. 
N. Y. Cen. 4%4’s of 2013. Spec. R. R. Bond 
Railroad Stock 


2.00 $1.82 86 2.4 
4.50 70% of int. 55 8.2 
2.80 3.06 40 7.0 


Westinghouse Electric.. Air Conditioning Nil Nil 37 
Bethlehem Steel pfd.... Spec. Investment Nil Nil 48 


- Consolidated Gas pfd....Income Investment 5.00 27.30 84 6.0 
waned. ton Tl, 5. OB... os Investment Bond 5.00 250% of int. 102 4.9 
Radio Corporation ..... Television Spec Nil Nil 7 oh 
E.G: BUG Mig... .0s0s R. R. Equip. Spec. Nil Nil 5 





gift which offer such lasting, valuable 

and growing factors for the future 
as do good securities. Fur coats, neckties 
and electric trains wear out rather quickly, 
but the gift of a high grade security is one 
that can be a lifelong friend as well as 
a welcome asset for many years to come. 

It is also true that the giving of securi- 
ties as gifts this year is less expensive than 
usual. In 1928 and 1929 such gifts were 
not only extravagant, but their future value 
was questionable. Now, it is possible still 
to find plenty of bargains in Christmas 
security shopping, and a bargain in the 
security market means not only a low origi- 
nal cost, but the probability of increased 
value for the recipient over the coming 
years. Christmas gifts of securities can 
be made for a minimum outlay of as little 
as $25, which will cover a block of five 
shares of some low-priced stock. 

Having established the advantages of 
giving securities for Christmas gifts, how- 
ever, it is necessary also to use considerable 
discretion in the type of security selected. 
Many individuals have found the giving 
of securities each Christmas over.a period 
of years a highly satisfactory way of mak- 
ing their dependents gradually independent, 
as well as business conscious and invest- 
ment minded. But perhaps the greatest 
prerequisite of such a program is the care- 
ful selection of the security to be given. 


[site are few types of Christmas 


bbe proper type of security for Christ- 
mas giving must vary with the indi- 
vidual situation, but in the accompanying 
list of suggested issues we have tried to 
cover practically every need. In a general 
way, each one of the ten securities listed 
is an attractive one individually, but each 
one also represents a particular interest, 
aim, or quality of risk. 

There are, for instance, six individual 
common stocks, ranging from a high-grade 
risk in Chrysler Motors to a more radical 
speculation in Budd Manufacturing. There 
are also included one investment bond, one 
speculative bond, one investment preferred 
stock and one speculative preferred stock. 

On a basis of rather wide and general 
attraction for the average individual. both 





as giver and receiver of the Christmas se- 
curity gift, the author has arranged the 
suggested list in the order of his personal 
choice from the most favorable down to 
the more speculative issues. 


HRYSLER Motors is not the largest 

company in the automobile field, but 
it ranks second only to General Motors 
and would seem to have perhaps even bet- 
ter market possibilities for profit, due to 
the fact that Chrysler’s gains in business 
have been exceedingly rapid, and also to 
the fact that there are only about four 
million shares of Chrysler common stock 
outstanding, compared with over forty- 
three million shares of common stock in 
General Motors. 

In du Pont we have not only a variety 
of industrial interests, but one of the 
strongest, most active and most promising 
industrial companies in the list. Du Pont 
manufactures a great variety of standard 
and specialized articles based on chemical 
research and invention, including cello- 
phane, dyes, rayon, explosives, and so forth. 
The company has also used a portion of 
its large surplus to buy into other strong 
concerns, and the stock carries a substan- 
tial interest in General Motors and other 
common stocks. 

New York Central Railroad 4% per cent. 
bonds are junior in their claim to a large 
amount of preceding bonded indebtedness. 
Due partly to their junior status, and partly 
to the decline in the company’s earnings, 
which has resulted from the general busi- 
ness depression, these bonds have sold down 
to the lowest levels on record. Although 
they recovered rather sharply with the 
passing of panic conditions, they are still 
available at prices which can only be con- 
sidered a pure bargain for the individual 
who has any faith in the future of this 
road or of American business. 

In 1932, the company earned only 70 per 
cent. of its total fixed charges on the 
entire funded debt, but this is the first year 
in more than a decade that total fixed 
charges were not earned with a good 
margin. The present year will quite pos- 
sibly see a moderate surplus. The turn 
appears to have been made and 1934 might 
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easily see even these junior bonds back in 
their old investment category. 

Chesapeake and Ohio is our selection 1 
it is wished to make a gift of a railroad 
stock. The road is not the largest in the 
country, but it comprises one of the most 
important systems and one whose record 
has been singularly successful. This com- 
pany also has valuable investments in other 
security issues, and it is notable that Ches- 
apeake and Ohio has not only paid a good 
dividend during the entire depression, but 
is one of the few railroad companies which 
has been able to maintain its earnings 
above dividends and at a highly satisfac- 
tory rate. 


ip looking to the future for worthwhile 
Christmas gifts, the astute investor would 
be well justified in taking cognizance of 
probable future developments in science 
and invention. Air conditioning appears 
to be one of the most promising aspects 
of future revolution in general housing, 
and our representative in this class would 
be Westinghouse Electric. 

The company is a complete unit and 
manufactures practically every type of 
electrical equipment, but it should also 
benefit materially from the anticipated 
impetus through future developments in air 
conditioning. 


Bethlehem Steel Company has had a/ 


large dose of the depression, as is usual 
with companies in this field, which is often 
said to be one of “feast or famine.” There 
have been substantial deficits in the past 
couple of years, and although the com- 
pany’s financial position is strong, the reg- 
ular dividend of $7 per share on‘ the pre- 
ferred stock was passed over a year ago. 
The dividend on this preferred issue is 
cumulative, however, which means that all 
back dividends must be paid up before any 
payments can be made on the common 
stock. 


| & the Christmas shopper wishes a pre- 
ferred stock of a higher grade, one which 
is currently on a dividend basis and which 
promises to continue in the income classi- 
fication, we should recommend the pre- 
ferred stock of Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. Both the common and pre- 
ferred issues of this company have declined 
in the general depression in public utility 
issues, but Consolidated Gas appears to be 
in an almost impregnable position, especial- 
ly insofar as the preferred dividend is 
concerned. 

Although the writer has offered New 
York Central bonds earlier in this article 
as a more attractive profit possibility in 
the bond market, it was admitted that such 
bonds are still speculative. For the indi- 
vidual who wants what we should term a 
highest grade industrial bond our selection 
would be Standard Oil of New Jersey 5 
per cent. bonds of 1946. ' 

The company is recognized, of course, 
not only as the most important oil con- 
cern in this country, but also as one of our 
strongest domestic corporations. Total in- 
terest has been earned on an average of 
somewhere around seven times over for 
Many years past, and even in the depres- 
sion year of 1932, the interest on all of its 
bonds was earned two and one-half times 


Over. 






























E@QDERE- WEDS EF in name for a tradition of enduring excellence. 


Appointments, cuisine, service and comfort .. . all create a luxurious 


charm and sense of well-being to accentuate the enjoyment of your stay, 


be it of short or long duration. Shops, theatres and all the rendezvous 


of smart New York are at your doorstep. 


Madison at 46th 
Albert Keller, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of 8osion is under the same management 



























Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiar, . 























LOOKING forward again toward future 
trends in scientific development, we 
suggest also Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, as the outstanding speculative vehicle 
in the development of radio and television. 
The company has shown considerable 
deficits in recent years, and although it is 
still in satisfactory financial position, the 
stock can only be considered from a long- 
term speculative standpoint. As a rather 
radical risk, however, the stock can be 
purchased in small blocks for only a mod- 
erate outlay of capital, and it has possibili- 
ties of increasing that capital many times. 

The most radical speculation of our en- 
tire list, however, is E. G. Budd Manu- 





facturing Company common stock. The 
company manufactures steel body construc- 
tions for automobiles and railway equip- 
ment and has a small capitalization, with 
less than one million shares of common 
stock. Although there have been deficits 
in the past couple of years, the company 
stands to benefit from any revival in the 
motor industry, but its chief claim to 
speculative attention appears to lie in the 
field of railway equipment. 

There is a definite trend toward lighter 
construction and streamlining in locomo- 
tives and passenger cars, and if this move- 
ment continues, Budd Manufacturing 
should derive considerable benefit. 

















How to Make 
every 
Employee 
a profitable 
Investment! 


Does every man and 


woman working for you 
pay you a dividend on 
the investment the sal- 
ary represents? 


Nine of the country’s best 
authorities tell you in the 
remarkable book 


Preventive Management 


—how to get the best out of 
every employee 


—how to find the right place 
for misfits 


—how to reduce employee- 
turnover to a minimum 


—how to develop loyalty 
—how to develop enthusiasm 


—how to make your em- 
ployees like and respect 
you 


—how to counsel and guide 
your employees 


—how to deal with shirkers 


—how to determine whether 
to keep or discharge an 
employee 


—how to give your employees 
incentive 


—how to improve their minds. 


This book is of extreme value 
to every Executive Department 
Head, Superintendent, Foreman! 


B. C. ForRBES PUBLISHING Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(0 Send me PREVENTIVE MANAGEMENT. 
My remittance for $2.00 is enclosed. 


O Bill me $2.50 (you save 50c if you 
remit with order). 


I may return the book within 5 days and 
you will refund my money or cancel bill. 
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News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


ARIED and vibrant are 

events currently being 
recorded in the automotive 
business scene. Only a 
Cassandra could predict 
surely which are history- 
making in significance and 
which by later develop- 
ments will be proved to 
have had but momentary 
meaning. 

Strikes and strike settle- 
ments, legislative enact- 
ments affecting details of 
car design, N.R.A. rulings 
on retail selling codes, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
charges against our biggest 


rubber company and legal rulings about. 


those from whom the government may pur- 
chase are but a few of the affairs to move 
through the kaleidoscope. 


Strikes. Sixty-two settlements of tool 
and die-makers’ strikes in the Detroit area 
had been completed early in November. 
Generated by a non-A. F. of L. union in 
the midst of the preparation-for-new-models 
period, this series of strikes effectively de- 
layed production, created much greater un- 
employment than would have accrued 
through the normal seasonal sales decline 
and resulted in economic loss to the re- 
covering Detroit area which cannot be re- 
placed, although it will be repaired. 

Appeal by strikers to the National Labor 
Board resulted in their being sent back to 
negotiation with their employers. Terms 
of final settlements have not fully been 
made public, but the indications are that 
the strike achieved no great results which 
could not have been obtained by peaceful 
negotiation. 

Other sporadic strikes continue to crop 
up in the industry, and there is little basis 
for certainty that production uninterrupted 
by labor troubles is to be expected in the 
immediate future unless some strong anti- 
strike sentiment shall be forthcoming pub- 
licly from Administration sources. 


The automobile industry has always been 
a high-wage industry, its working condi- 
tions in general have been good and, prior 
to N.R.A., management-employee relation- 
ships have been good enough so that re- 
peated attempts at unionization have failed 
for want of employee interest. Several 
automobile plants have experienced, in the 
last few months, the first strikes in their 
history. 

Existence of strike threats can scarcely 
fail to make manufacturers cautious in ac- 
tual buying as well as in future commit- 
ments, although the new-model train is 
back on the track now and appearance of 
1934 models at the New York Show is cer- 
tain. Release of more than $54,000,000 of 
deposits which had been impounded in two 
closed Detroit banks furnished a bright 
spot in the automotive picture about the 
middle of November. 


“Knee-action” wheels, 
designed to increase riding 
comfort, are to be the out- 
standing mechanical inno- 
vation on the 1934 Gen- 
eral Motors cars. The 
Corporation will use this 
apt and simple terminology 
to describe what engineers 
call independent wheel sus- 
pension. The wheels, in- 
stead of being attached to 
two ends of a rigid axle 
as they are at present, will 
be connected to the frame 
individually and will each 
have a_ separate spring. 
Thus, when a wheel hits a 

bump it will rise or fall independently, as 
your leg is lifted or straightened by its 
knee without affecting your other leg or 
the equilibrium of your body. 

General Motors will apply independent 
wheel suspension only to the front wheels 
of its cars. 

General Motors is the first to announce 
this striking feature which is new to Amer- 
ican car design. Other announcements are 
certain soon. Incorporation of this feature 
in 1934 cars was first predicted on this 
page as far back as May Ist. While the 
construction has been common in Europe 
for a number of years, it has never before 
been applied to cars produced in quantity. 


Prices Higher. Answering questions 
put to him at the time he made the an- 
nouncement about independent wheel sus- 
pension on November 20, Alfred P. Sloan, 
president of General Motors, said that all 
of the General Motors lines would be in 
production by the time of the New York 
automobile show and that he did not anti- 
cipate further delays from labor troubles. 

Prices will be advanced on the new cars, 
he said, pointing to the fact that operation 
under NRA requirements would add about 
$23,000,000 a year to General Motors’ ex- 
penditures in wages and salaries alone, or 
about $30 per car. In addition, he pointed 
out that the Corporation will have to pay 
higher prices for materials and parts. 

If the automobile dealers’ code, involving 
standardized used car allowances, can be 
made to work, he believes that it will be 
very helpful to the retailers, but felt that 
the manufacturers have fewer advantages 
to be gained from their code. “Because the 
automobile industry has shared-the-work to 
the utmost throughout the depression,” he 
said, “the NRA code provisions do not 
make major changes in its operations in 
that respect.” 

Radical changes in body lines are not 
being made on the 1934 cars, he said. 


Safety Glass. Nebraska, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania have been added to 
Massachusetts, Michigan and New York 
as states having legislation requiring use 
of safety glass in automobiles under cer- 
tain prescribed conditions. 





